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FOREWORD 



Home Economics Education Majors at the University of Nevada 
in Mrs, Hazel Hardy's class in Home Economics 400 D Teaching Child 
Development and Family Relations on the Secondary Le^i , Spring 
1965 prepared teaching units under her direction, using the concept 
structure developed in the U. S, Office of Education Curriculum 
Workshops and employing the levels of learning as described in 
Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives , these students were: 

Jackie Burr Evelyn Miller 



When Mrs, Genevieve Pieretti , State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, reviewed these units, she recognized their poten- 
tial and asked Mrs, Hardy to edit these materials for publication 
and use by home economics teachers, 

Mrs, Hardy's background in the subject matter area of human 
development, as well as her background of teaching experience in 
the secondary field, has enabled her to produce a curriculum guide 
which should be a real contribution to this important area of the 
homemaking program. We are grateful to her for her work in develop- 
ing one of the finest resources for teachers we have had the 
privilege to produce. 



Bonnie Cody 
Donna Burkam Daniels 
Judy Matley Gibbons 
Eddie McKay 



Marjean Nelson 
Rochelle Pari anti Olsen 
Joyce Crook Wadsworth 
Sharon Jensen Walker 




John W. Bunten 
Assistant Superintendent 
Vocational -Technical and 
Adult Education 
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Note to Teachers 



The study of the child can be fascinating, exciting and challeng- 
ing or it can be boring, tedious, and drugery— much is dependent upon 
the teacher's enthusiasm, attitude, and background. It is hoped that 
the suggestions contained in the four units of the Child Development 
Guide will assist the teacher in such a way that child study will be a 
course that is both meaningful and zestful to the students. 

As Homemaking teachers we need to do more in child development units 
than to teach our student how to bathe a big rubber doll. We need to 
teach them how to stimulate the minds and aspirations of children. We 
need to teach them about human basic needs, and possible ways of foster- 
ing healthy personalties in children. We need to help them become 
aware of the many philosophies and theories of handling children and then, 
to help them to be able to make decisions for themselves regarding these 
child-rearing methods. 



How to Use the Guide 

The following headings, with a short explanation for each, are used 
in the guide. 

Title of Unit: This is used for identifying purposes only and 

can be Changed to suit your particular purpose. A catchy title 
used in introducing a new unit to the class adds interest and 
anticipation. 

Suggested Time; A specific number of lessons is suggested for 
each unTt. A lesson here is considered to be one regular class 
period. However, the time may be modified, according to cir- 
cumstances and need. 

Desired Outcomes; These are the anticipated learnings (attitudes, 
skil's and/or knowledge) to be achieved by the student as a 
result of the experiences he will have in a particular unit. 

Bibliography: A list of publications, and visual aids relat- 

ing to the particular child development unit. In as far as 
possible, source and price is indicated. 

Generalization: Each unit is built around a number of accepted 

general statements taken from a conceptual framework developed 
by participants of two workshops in Family Relations and Child 
Development. (See attached blue sheet). The numbers at the 
end of each generalization identify it with the above mentioned 
framework. 

References: A list of the publications and visual aids taken 

from the main bibliography that specifically pertains to a part- 
icular unit. 



Background Information: This includes pertinent informa- 
tion that the teacher may find helpful or supplementary in 
teaching the unit. This is not material to be used to 
"spoon-feed" the students. Let them work, explore, and 
discover the information themselves, if at all possible, 
because it will be more meaningful to them if they "dig" 
out the information themselves. 

Learning Experiences: Suggest activities for students to 
do that wi 1 1 hopefully be a learning experience for them 
and that will thereby contribute to the achievement of a 
desired outcome. These suggested learning experiences are 
geared to the five levels of learning that Bloom has pre- 
sented. (See attached sheet for explanation of Bloom's 
Taxonomy). 



Hazel Hardy 

Lecturer in Home Economics 



CONCEPT STRUCTURE 
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HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND THE FAMILY 



The conceptual structure and generalizations for this outline 
were developed from two separate outlines prepared in two separate 
workshops— the Iowa State University workshop which focused on Family 
Relationships, and the Merri ll-Palmer workshop which focused on 
Development of Children and Youth. The two outlines were fused into 
one because to some extent they overlapped and because it was felt 
that a single outline would be more useful as resource material for 
developing home economics secondary school courses or units of courses 
dealing with child growth and development, and with personal and family 
relationships. 

Numbers in parentheses appearing in certain statements of generali- 
zations refer to the Glossary of Terms included at the end of this out- 
line. 

I. Universality of individuals and families 

1. In all known societies there is a recognized unit that 
assumes the functions of child bearing, child rearing, 
regulation of behavior, and economic support. 

2. Cultural patterns are transmitted from one generation to 
another primarily through the family (1). 

3. There are more similarities in family patterns within one 
culture than there are in family patterns of different cul- 
tures. 

4. Every known society and every individual has values which 
give direction to behavior and meaning to life. 

5. In all societies the individual's place within the society 
depends primarily upon age and sex. 

6. Within each individual there is an urge to grow (2) toward 
his fullest potential. 

7. There is a universal and irreversible pattern of individual 
human development (3). 

II. Uniqueness pf individuals and families 

1. Each individual is unique and this uniqueness helps to 
account for variations in family units within the same 
culture. 

2. There is a reciprocal relationship between the family and 
society. 
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3 . 



Each individual family member affects and is affected 
by his family, 

4, Cultures differ according to what is considered accept- 
able and normal behavior, 

5, Since every individual, every family, and every society is 
unique, the process of socialization (4) is different for 
each individual , 

6, Each individual differs from every other individual in his 
inherent potentialities, 

7, Each individual is unique in his potentialities and in his 
pattern and rate of development, 

III, Development and socialization of the individual 

1, Development is continuous and proceeds in an orderly 
sequence with periods of acceleration and deceleration 
occurring in each phase of development, 

2, When one aspect of development is taking place at an 
accelerated rate, other aspects may seem to be on a 
plateau, 

3o Critical periods occur throughout the life span during 
which an individual's total development, or some aspect 
of it, is particularly sensitive to environmental influences, 

4, The human organism has a great capacity for physical, men- 
tal and social self-repair and for adaptability, 

5, To the extent that an individual's developmental needs are 
met as they occur, he is free to move toward his full poten- 
tial , 

6, To the extent that an individual's development*! needs are 
met consistently and in an atmosphere of emotional warmth 
and love, he seems to develop a basic trust in himself and 
in the world around him, 

7, Situations conducive to the development of self-respect are 
those in which the individual is valued as a person of intrin- 
sic worth and dignity, 

8, Maturation is change in structure that cannot be measured 
in amount by means of a standard measuring scale, but can 

be appraised by reference to an orderly sequence of qualities, 
features, or stages. 
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9. Maturity is revealed in an individual's use of the 

resources available to him to develop his potentialities. 

10. ^ mature adult copes (5) with his environment, shows a 

.rtain unity of personality, and is able to perceive 
and accept the world and himself realistically. 

11. The human organism is an open, dynamic system, constantly 
taking in stimulation from its environment, and constantly 
behaving in response to the stimulation; such behavior, in 
turn, affects and changes the environment. 

12. Modeling ^6) is a particularly effective technique for 
learning roles, attitudes, and values. 

13. When an individual experiences satisfaction from the results 
of a particular pattern of behavior, he is likely to incor- 
porate that pattern into his behavior. 

14. The sense of self (7) grows gradually and continually as 
the individual participates in an ever-widening environment. 

15. Creativity is the capacity to innovate, invent, or reorgan- 
ize elements in ways new to the individual. 

16. In the process of self-development the individual builds up 
a set of values which are important criteria for his deci- 
sion making. 

17. Value systems are developed as a person's needs are met, 
as he thinks about and reacts to his experiences, and as 
he adjusts to change. 

18. Some of the most influential and compelling values are 
held unconsciously. 

19. The more accurately the individual perceives his values, 
the greater his ease in choosing amopg alternatives of 
action. 

20. Socialization results from a continuous interaction of the 
individual and his environment. 

21. An optimal atmosphere for the socialization process in 
our society seems to provide a combination of affection 
and control . 

22. Each person's behavior is influenced by the attitudes, 
values and interpretations of his environment that he has 
accumulated through his experiences. 

23. Values are learned from early and continued experiences 
in the family, with poor groups, and in the community. 
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24, The needs of parents and children are sometimes compli- 
mentary and at other times conflictinq, 

25, The individual's interpretation of his own role (8) and 
of the roles of other family members influences his inter- 
action within the family. 

26, Families and communities share responsibility for offerinq 
children and youth opportunities for education, for main- 
taininq physical and mental well-beinq, for recreation, 
for protection from danger, and for developing religious 
faith. 

Challenge and creative possibilities of change, 

1. The task of socialization is more complex in societies 
where there is rapid social change. 

2. Social change resulting from technological advances, pol- 
itical strategy, and newly emerging or absorbed ideologies 
places strain on cohesion within and between families. 

3. Individuals resist change. 

4. Change generally occurs first in the material aspects of 
culture; this in turn produces change in the non-material 
culture. 

5. Technological changes, advances in science, and improved 
communication and transportation have resulted in other 
social agencies assuming some of the responsibilities 
traditionally performed by the family. 

6. When individuals understand change and have some methods 
and resources for coping with it, they can be a force in 
determining the direction of change. 
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Glossary of Terms 



1. The family in America : the basic social institution composed of 

persons united by ties of marriage, blood, adoption, or by common 
consent; characterized by common residence and economic cooperation. 

2. Growth! change in amount or degree of bodily attribute (structure) 
whicli can be measured by means of some standard measuring scale. 

3. Human development: all processes of change both in the body itself 

(structure) and in its behavior (function), from conception through 
old age. 

4. Socialization: a process whereby the individual learns the ways of 

a given cuiture; involves learning to know himself as well as his 
environment. 

5. Coping : purposeful problem-solving, behavior, 

6. Modeling: the process whereby an individual incorporates into his 

own behavior the perceived behavior of another with whom he identi- 
fies intentionally or unintentionally. 

7. The self: a composite of the individual's thoughts, abilities, 

feel T n~gs , values, and perceptions of his roles, as well as his 
concept of himself. 

8. Role : a function assumed by an individual or a group in a particular 

situation. 
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BLOOM’S TAXONOMY 



Five levels of learninq* 



1 . KNOWLEDGE 



Emphasizes remembering by recognition or recall. Requires something 
more than rote memory, but should not be too different from the way 
in which the knowledge was originally learned. 

Words related to knowledge level: 

Define Recall List 



2. COMPREHENSION 

Emphasizes grasping meaning and intent of the material. 

Deals with content of material. 

Ability to translate from abstract to more simple phraseology. 

Is able to interpret material. 

Words related to comprehension level: 

State in your own words 

Give an example or This is an example of 

Illustrate or The idea illustrated by the cartoon is . . . 

Describe 

3. APPLICATION 



Ability to apply what he remembers and comprehends. 

Applies what he has learned to problem situations in real life. 

Words related to application level: 

How will this affect? .... Choose .... What would you do? . . . 

4. ANALYSIS 



Emphasizes the breakdown of the material into its constituent parts 
and detection of the relationships of the parts. 

Aid to fuller comprehension. Ability to: distinguish fact from 
hypothesis, to identify conclusions and supporting statements, to 
distinguish relevant from non-essential material, and to note how 
one idea relates to another. 

Deals with both content and form. 

Words related to analysis level: 

Which . . . . The main .... Analyze .... 



*Bloom, Benjamin S. and D. R. Krathwohl , editors. Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives . Longmans Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y, $ 1,50 (Paperback) 
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5. SYNTHESIS 



Provides for creative behavior on part of the learner. 

More complete than comprehension, application and analysis. 

Emphasizes uniqueness and originality - draws upon elements from 
many sources and puts these together into a structure or pattern 
not clearly there before. 

Organizes ideas into new patterns. 

The learner functions as a producer of ideas, rather than a consumer. 

Takes time (to become familiar with task, explore different 
approaches, interpret, analyze and try out various organizational 
approaches. ) 

Needs freedom from tension and from pressures to conform. 

(A democratic society thrives best when its citizens are able to 
arrive at their own decisions rather than when someone in authority 
does the thinking for them.) 

Requires a novel product - something that the student cannot produce 
as a whole from memory. 

Relates a number of ideas to explain something. 

Examples of synthesis level: 

1. Ability to plan a unit of instruction for a particular teaching 

situation 

2. Ability to develop a personal philosophy of child rearing 

Words related to synthesis: 

Write a paper Think Make up a story 

Develop a plan 



6. EVALUATION 



Makes a judgement about the value of some ideas, principles, solutions, 
methods, etc. 

Involves the use of criteria 

Not necessarily the last step in thinking or problem solving - may 
come before acquisition of new knowledge 
Judging - appraising 
NOT opinions (not egocentric) 

TIuTt be based on some criterion 

Purpose to broaden the student's foundations on which he makes judge- 
ments 

Words related to evaluation: 

Compare Determine the best possible Judge,,, and support 
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HELPING WITH CHILDREN 



Early Level 
(7th-8th-9th grade) 



Time: 15 lessons 

Desired Outcomes : 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13. 



Books 



Learns how to make friends with children 
Develops a positive interest in children 
Realizes that children are fun 
Becomes aware of how children differ 
Recognizes that one needs to take into account 
individual differences when taking care of children 
Realizes what to expect of children at different 
age levels 

Learns to use simple guidance suggestions to fit the 
child's needs 

Develops some skills in guiding the child's behavior 
Recognizes that "a little bit of sugar helps the 
medicine go down" 

Understands that play is important to children 
Develops the ability to entertain a child 
Becomes better able to work with parents 
Realizes the responsibilities involved in 
caring for ch i 1 dren 

B i bl iography 



Barclay, Marion S. and Francis Champion, Teen Guide to 
Homemak i ng . San Francisco, Calif.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1961 . 

Buck, Pearl , The Joy of Ch i 1 dren . New York, N.Y. : John Day 
Sr Co. , 1964 ($7.50) 

Clayton, Manalee, Young Living . Peoria, 111.: Chas. A. 

Bennett Co. , 1959. 

Field Enterprises Corp. , Childcraft, Make & Do. , Vol . 9 
Ch i cago , 111., 1 964. 

Fleck, Henrietta, Louis Vernandez and Elizabeth Munves, 
Exploring Home and Family Living . Englewood, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 

Hatcher, Hazel M. and Mildred E. Andrews, Adventuring in 
Home Living , Book I. Boston, Mass.: D. C. Heath & Co. , 

1959 

Hurlock, El izabeth B. , Child Growth and Development . 

San Francisco, Calif.: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. 
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Hymes , James, The Child Under Six. Englewood Cliffs, N. Y.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. ($6.00) 

Jones, Evelyn G. and Helen A. Burnham, Junior Homemaking . 
Chicago, 111.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. 

Linkletter, Art, The Secret World of Kids . New York, N. Y. : 
Bernard Geis Associates (Random House), 1959. 

McDermott, Irene E. and Florence W. Nicholas, Homemaking for 
Teenagers , Book I . Peoria, 111.: Chas. A. Bennett Co., 1960. 

Pollard, L. Belle, Hellen H. Laitem, and Francis Miller, 
Experiences in Homemaking. Palo Alto, Calif., Ginn & Co., 
1964. 

Shuey , Woods & Young, Learning About Children . Chicago, 111.: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 1958. 

Pocket Books 



Lewis, Shari, Fun With The Kids. New York, N. Y. : MacFadden- 

Bartell Corp., 1964. (75^) 

Spock, Benjamin, Baby And Child Care . New York, N. Y.: 

Pocket Books, Inc., 1964. (50<:) 

Spock, Benjamin and Miriam E. Lowenberg, Feeding Your Baby 
And Child . New York, N. Y. : Pocket Books, Inc., 1956. (25<:) 

Spock, B., Reinhart and Miller, A Baby’s First Year . New York, 
N. Y. : Pocket Books, Inc., 1962. (50<:) 

Bulletins 



Children Can Be Fun . Penn State U, College of Ag. , Extension 
Service, University Park, Penn.: (Circular 445) 1957. (4-H 

Booklet) 

Flander, Judy, Baby-Sitter’s Handbook . Science Research- Assoc. , 

57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 111. (50<:) 

Homemade Toys . New Mexico Ag. Extension Service, New Mexico 
State University, Las Cruses, New Mexico. 

Play — Children * s Business . Association for Childhood Education 
International, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. , Washington 16, D. C. 
(75c^) 

Ullman, Frances, Life With Brothers And Sisters . Science Research 
Assoc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 111. (50<:) 

Government Publications (Available from Sup't. of Documents, Washington. 

dTcT-20I:02 

Infant Care* Children's Bureau Publication No. 8, 1963. (20^) 
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When Teen-Ag ers Take Care of Children. Ch.ihlren’s Bureau Publication 
No. 409, 1964. ( 25<?) 

Your Child From One To Six. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 30, 
1962. (20c^) 



Films 



Film 



Free 

that 



Baby’s Day At Forty-Eight Weeks . (11 min.) 02.25 — BYU 

Baby Meets His Parents . (11 min.) $2.25 -- BYU, U of U 

The Baby Sitter . (15 min) Available on free loan from Nevada 
State Health Department. 

Bathing Time For Baby . (13 min.) $1.25 -- U of U, WU 

You’re In Charge . (12 min.) Distributed by National Safety Council 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 111. 

Strips^ * 

The ABC ’ s of Baby Feeding . (Heinz) 

Design for Happy Mealtimes . ( Merrill- Palmer ) 

Enter the Baby Sitter. 

Getting Acquainted . 

Keeping Children Safe . 

Off To A Good Start. 



Play Amoung Three and Four Year Olds. 

Safety Is Up To You . 

Special Day-Time Problems . 

^Available from State Division of Vocational Education 
Available from Washoe County School District: 

4118, Bathing The Baby. ( Merrlll-Palmer) 



4119, Design for Happy Mealtimes . (Merrlll-Palmer) 

Publications The following free publications are attractive and ones 
the students will particularly enjoy reading and keeping. 



Taking Care of _a Baby ) Order by set from: 

) Child Care Booklets 

Taking Care of a_ Pre-School Child ) Box 125 

) Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
Taking Care of a School-Age Child ) Ithaca, New York 
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Sitterama -- A Syllabus for Baby-Sitters , Mothers' Aid, Chicago 
Lying-in-HospTtal , University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Sitting Safely , Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Michigan. 

Appendix 



Appendix 


A: 


Inventory of Child Care. 


Appendix 


B: 


Circle Discussion. 


Appendix 


C: 


Case Studies* 


Appendix 


D: 


Judging Toys. 


Appendix 


E: 


Finger Painting. 


Appendix 


F: 


Check List for Baby Sitting. 




Generalization I: 



Situations conducive to the development of self- 
respect are those in which the individual is valued 
as a person of intrinsic worth and dignity. 

Sub— Generalization A ; One will be more successful in making friends 

with children if genuine interest and respect 
are shown. 

Understanding the pleasure to be derived from 
contacts with children helps one to become 
Interested in children. 



Desired Outcomes: 



1. Learns how to make friends with children. 

2. Develops a positive Interest in children. 

3. Realizes that children are fun. 

References : 



Buck , The Joy of Children . 

Children's Bureau, When Teenagers Take Care of Children, pp. 12-14. 
Clayton, Young Living , pp. 56-59. 

Fleck, Exploring Home and Family Living. p. 253. 

Hatcher, Adventuring in Home Living , pp. 490-494. 

Hurlock, Child Growth and Development, pp. 34-39. 

Hymes, The Child Under Six . p. 1. 

Jones, Junior Homemaking . pp. 149-154, 158-160. 

Lewis, Fun with The Kids. 

Llnkletter, The Secret World of Kids . Ch. 12, p. 285. 

New Mexico Ex., Homemade Toys. 

Penn. State, Children Can Be Fun.' pp. 3, 6-8. 

Shuey, Learning About Children , pp. 23-26. 

Ullman, Life with Brothers and Sisters , pp. 28-30. 

Background Information : 



To enjoy a child, you must understand him. To understand him, you 
must communicate with him. (Llnkletter) 

Children under 6 are fascinating to watch, to read about, and to 
think about. (Hymes) 

Young children are not monsters or fiends or little devils who have 
taken human form. Children under 6 are people. They have the same 
feelings the rest of us have. Their brains are working, just as our 
brains work. Their life is lifted up or depressed, just as we all 
have our ups and downs . The general principles that govern their growing 
are the same general principles that govern all growing. (Hymes) 

In getting acquainted with the child, let the child take the initiative. 
In approaching a child one does not know, it is well to remember that 
children need time to get acquainted and should not be pushed. 



Bgc3us 6 GV6]fy child is diff'Gr'Gn't } thGiTG is hgw sdvGntur'G in gGlling 
acquainted with each new child. 

It will help you if, at first, you will only smile, say hello, and 
watch. Children will tell you many things about themselves if you 
just watch them carefully. There is a wrong way and a right way to 
watch. If you do it the wrong way, you may make the child shy; or 
you may make him feel he must act smart and show off. 

Whether children are a bother or whether they are fun depends mostly 
on you. One of the basic principles of democracy is respect for the 
individual -- that each individual has worth. 

We can show respect to individual children by: 

Listening to v/hat they say 

Answering questions adequately as possible 
Speaking in a pleasant tone of voice 
Avoiding criticism 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 



Knowledge : 

Study available references and list ways you can make friends with 
children . 



Make up a list of no-cost play items that a baby sitter could take 
on the job to help her make friends with children. (Study references) 

Arrange in one column ways in which we can show respect for children 
and in the other column ways in which we show disrespect. (References 
will help here.) 

List ways in which children are fun and can be enjoyed. (From your 
experiences and also from the experiences of others.) 

Observe and report about a situation in a home, market, class, etc., 
where you felt it indicated that "children are fun." 

Comprehension : 

Observe a situation where you felt respect was shown to a child. 

Report to the class and describe the child's outward feelings. 



Tell about a situation where you felt a student was treated with 
disrespect — with respect. Compare the two observations. What 
were the differences in how the students probably felt? 

Application : 

Role play the following situation: (2 or .3 groups can do the same 

scene.) You are baby-sitting at the Smith's home for the first 
time. Mrs. Smith opens the door and says, "Come in Betty, you can 
get acquainted with Billy (3 years old) while I finish dressing." 
Present all three acts before discussing the techniques used by 
the players. Class decides which procedure would be the most help- 
ful in making friends with Billy and why. 
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Bring to class a no-cost play item for a small child that could be 
used in making friends with a child when you are baby-sitting. Put 
items on display with appropriate explanations. Try an item out in 

your baby-sitting and report results to class. 

Write the amusing things or sayings you have seen or heard children 
do and say. Share these in class. (Art Linkletter's book might be 
used as a guide here.) 

Have a "Circle of Ideas" on how to make friends with children in 
your baby-sitting work. (See Appendix B.) 

Analysis : 



Write a paragranh on "How can improve my ability to make friends 
with children."* Try out the" suggestions and report results to the 
class . 

Working in groups of 2 or 3, read different case studies relating 
to making friends and showing respect for children. List the 
techniques used in accomplishing these goals. 

Study (analyze) pictures of children (Pearl Buck's book or other 
books and magazines) to determine why people say that children are 
fun and can be enjoyed. 

Describe experiences with young children that you have enjoyed. 

Analyze why you enjoyed them. (Why do you think you enjoyed the 
children? ) 

Synthesis ; 

Bring together all the suggestions from references , personal inter- 
views and your own experiences that show children are fun. Discuss 
in class or in groups. Divide into groups of 3 or 4 and have a 
contest to see which group can write the most general statements 
(clear and appropriate ones) that will help teen-agers in realizing 
that children can be fun. 

Write a paper titled, "What I have learned about making friends with 
children . " 

Compile a list of "Do's and Don't's" for making friends with children. 
Try to get it printed in the school newspaper. 

Evaluation ; 

List the weaknesses you need to overcome in order to gain the respect 
and friendship of children. (Include brothers and sisters.) Choose 
one weakness and try the suggestions given in class to help you Improve 
or overcome this trait. Report the results of your endeavors. (Written 
or oral . ) 
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Oi^serve a teenager or adult who is trying to make friends with a 
young child and answer' the following questions about your observation. 

Cs 

How did they go about making friends? 

What did you think of their method or techniques? 

How did the child seem to feel? Why? 

Was the teenager or adult successful or unsuccessful? Why? 

D 

Summary Questions : 

What are the big ideas we have learned about making friends with ^ 

children? 

What are some general things we can do to help us enjoy children? 
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Generalization II: 



Each individual is unique in hiu potentialities and in 
his pattern and rate of develo{>inent . (II-^) 

Sub-Generalization A : Individuals are different; no two individuals ai-e 

alike . 



Desired Outcomes: 



1. Becomes aware of how children differ. 

2. Recognizes that one needs to take into account individual 
differences when taking care of children. 



References : 

Childrens Bureau, When Feenagers Take Care of Cliildren . pp . 12-14. 

Fleck, Exploring Home and Family Living , pp. 242-43, 245. 

Hatcher, Adventuring in Homo Living . p. 471. 

Ullmann , Life with Brothers and Sisters . p . 28 . 

Background Information ; 

Each individual is unique in his own rate of growth and maturation. 

There is considerable evidence that different children are born with 
quite different temperaments. Parents can’t order what they want and 

neither can baby-sitters. They take what they can gst. 

Each individual person or child is composed of a jumble of different 

qualities and patterns of growth. The child needs to be loved and 
0 njoyed for what he is, for what he looks like, for what he does__ 
forget the qualities he doesn't have. The child who is appreciated 
for what he is, even if he is homely or clumsy or' slow, will grow up 

with confidence in himself. He will have a spirit that will make the 

p) 0 gp Qf 3 ll the capacities that he has. He will make light of any 
handicaps. But the child who has never been quite accepted by parents 
and baby-sitters will grow up lacking confidence in himself. (Spock) 

Even though there are general characteristics of children, no two 

0 P 0 0 xactly alike. Individuality manifests itself during the 
first few weeks of life. One may observe characteristic differences in 
babies at birth — differences in activity, muscle tone, amount of muscular 
energy, tempo, drive or dynamic force, degree of coordination, and 
responses to various stimuli. These differences appear to be fairly 
constant for an individual Infant. 

Individual differences are always with us. Some children are phlegmatic, 
taking changes and adjustments to routines , accidents and other events 
in their stride. Others tend to be more excitable and to be more easily 
thrown off balance by changes and the need to adjust to new situations. 
Each child is complex and therefore cannot be labeled. 



Each child has his own individual pattern of weaknesses, strengths, 
talents, limitations, individual drives, and social belongingness. 



O 
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Although normal children are essentially similar in their sequence of 
growth, no two children, even in the same family, are alike in the 
way in which they pass through this sequence. Some meet life with 
eagerness, head on; others are more phlegmatic, less easily excited. 
Some are easily guided from birth; others seem full of independent 
aggressiveness from an early age. Some have great vigor and vitality; 
others seem to have less stamina, less ability to meet whatever comes. 
(Jenkins ) 

Why do we emphasize the fact that children are different? Because we 
must not expect any set of rules to work with all children. What 
proves to be effective in controlling the behavior of one child may 
prove to be a total failure when applied to another child. The most 
we can hope to do is to know what to expect , in a general way , for 
children of different sex and age and then co study each child indi- 
vidually to see just how he differs from other children of his age. 

Learning Experiences 



Knowledge ; 

Interview a parent to find out at what age his child first started 
to : 

roll over 
creep 
walk 
talk 

dress himself 
be toilet trained 

Bring this information to class and compare individual children by 
making a chart of the differences on the blackboard. Discuss the 
individual differences. (Each child is different, yet follows a 
pattern . ) 

Invite to class an enthusiastic mother and/or father of a large family 
to Informally tell how each of their children are different and also 
how they take these differences into consideration in their child- 
rearing practices. 

Bring to class a baby picture of yourself and also a current picture. 
Arrange the pictures into a bulletin board with the title, "Each One 
Is Different — Then and Now." 

Comprehension : 

Observe a group of approximately the same age children playing together 
in the neighborhood, playground, nursery school, etc. and tell how they 
appear to be alike and how they seem to be different. 

Give a simple party during class-time for about 4 to 8 children of pre- 
school age. Observe their behavior and at the next lesson period discuss 
the individual differences that you were able to see. 

Play ball with three or four children of the same age and report the 
differences in the way they played. What does this tell you? 
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Application: 



baby-sitting jobs, observe carefully and keep a record of your 
child s actions and appearance. Share your findings in class and discuss 
the individual differences that have been illustrated by members of the class. 



List all the ways in which you think you are different from two or three 
of your classmates. You could use the following form: 

Ways I am Different From: 




Help take care of a group of children while the parents attend a meeting 
( PTA, ^ church , ^ etc .) . Jot down the individual differences that you observed. 
How did this Influence you in taking care of them? 

Write ^ a paper titled "Individual Differences in my Homemaking Class." 

Be objective and do not mention names. 

Synthesis : 

Write an essay titled, "What I have learned about individual differences and 
what this means to me as a baby-sitter". 

Write a paper on the following: "How I am different from my brother or 

sister". 

Prepare a short but clear summary of individual differences and have it 
prlnted^ln quantity. Give to parents at a PTA meeting (especially appro- 
priate if the homemaking classes are in charge of the program.). Include 
the reasons why it is helpful for parents to understand that children do 
have individual differences. This assignment may be accomplished by dividing 
into groups and assigning each group one part of the work. 

Evaluation : ' 

Evaluate your own actions when you take care of children by answering the 
following question: 

How did you take into consideration the child’s 
individual differences? Include in your report: 

Age of child 

Individual characteristics of child 
What I did 
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Summary : 



Divide into groups of three or four and have a contest to see 
who can put up the most meaningful bulletin board that sums up 
what you have been studying and discussing about individual 
differences . 




Generalization III: Development is continuous and proceeds in an orderly 

sequence with periods of acceleration and deceleration 
occuring in each phase of development. (IHj^) 

Sub-Generalization A: Certain stages of behavior are typical of children 

* at certain ages. 



Desired Outcomes : 



1. Realizes what to expect of children at different age levels 



References : 

Children's Bureau, Infant Care , pp* 34, 40, 50. 

Children's Bureau, Your Child from One to Six , pp. 3-6. 

Children's Bureau, When Teenagers Take Care of Children , pp. 23-27 
Fleck, Exploring Home an d Family Living , pp. 230-239. 

Hatcher, Adventuring in Home Living , pp. 453-54. 

McDermott, Homemaking for Teenagers , pp. 51-60. 

Spock, A Baby's First Year . (Told in pictures.) 



Background In formation : 

There is a mature behavior at any stage of development: 

1. At eight, possessions are very Important. 

2*. At three, shared play is difficult and parallel play more common. 



As a child grows from one age to another, he develops characteristics 
that are somewhat unique for his age — that mark him as^a 4-year old, 
or a 6-year old, etc. Even though there is no such thing as a typical ^ 
child of one age category, there are some fairly general common generalities 

observable in children at various age spans. 



One reason a child behaves the way he does is because he is at a certain 
stage of development. 



Typical behavior of children from 2 to 6 years of age. 
Two to three : 

1. Can walk, run, and climb 

2. Uses simple sentences 

3. Calls things by name 

4. Listens to simple stories, rhymes, and ^ songs 

5. Can tell when he needs to go to the toilet 

6. Can feed himself though messy 

7. Can help dress himself 

8. Can be taught to leave certain things alone 

9. Can play with toys 

10. Can help put toys awav 

11. Likes to play near other children 



Three to four: 

1. Uses all parts of speech in sentences 

2. Asks questions 

3. Puts on some of his clothing without help 

4. Washes his own face and hands 

5*. Can be taught to put away toys by himself 
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6. Likes to play with other children 

7. Understands the difference between "yours” and "mine" 

8. Likes to build with blocks 

Four to six: 

1. Talks a great deal and carries on a practical conversation 

2. Dresses himself with very little help 

3. Can be taught to lace shoes and tie knots 

4. Washes himself and brushes his teeth 

5. Goes to the toilet by himself 

6. Does errands outside of his home 

7. Understands property rights 

8. Can name colors and count to ten 

9. Knows his own name and address 

10. Can use knife, fork, and spoon correctly 

11. Can say "please" and "thank you" without being prompted 

12. Can be taught to overcome fears 

13. Has developed considerable curiosity about things in general 

14. Can make things out of paper, cloth, sand, and clay 

15. Can use tools, such as scissors, hammers, saws, and crayons 
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Learning Experiences 



Knowledge : 

Divide into groups and study references on common characteristics at 
certain ages. Each group make up a chart for a certain age level 
(Infant, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, etc.) that would help baby-sitter to do a 

better job. 

jy^others and fathers to bring their children into the class . 
Arrange to have 6 to 8 children of various age levels. Have a few 
simple toys and things around the room for the children. Make this 
a very Informal visit with class members, children, and parents free 
to circulate around the room. Class members, as they visit and observe, 
can jot down on cards the characteristics they see, making sure to 
Include the age of the child. The child's age can be written on^a piece 
of paper and pinned to the child's clothing. The next class period 
compare your notes with what you have read about common characteristics 

at certain ages . 

Comprehension : 

View the film, "He Acts His Age." Have different students responsible 
for listing the characteristics shown in the film for the various 
ages. 

In a circle discussion take turns describing typical behavior patterns 
of different ages after viewing the films: 

"The Terrible Two's and Trusting Threes" 

"The Frustrating Fours and the Fascinating Fives" 

Compare the observed characteristics shown in the above films with the 
characteristics listed on the chart devised by the class. If necessary, 
add to the original chart. 



Application : 

Prepare bulletin boards to Illustrate common characteristics of children. 
Example : 



FOURS LIKE TO 
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As you baby-sit or come in contact with children, write down their behavior 
that you disliked and the behavior that you approved of. Include the age 
of the child. Using your chart on common characteristics, determine whether 
the behavior was normal for that age child. How does this information affect 
your feelings for the child? 

For one week keep track of all the common behavior characteristics of 
children that you observe. What ones haven’t you been able to observe? 

Compare notes with other class members. 

Analysis : 

Collect cartoons showing young children in action. From the activities and 
conversations shown, determine the probable age of the children. Give 
reasons for your answer. (These cartoons could be Incorporated into a 
bulletin board.) 

Observe for at least 10 minutes a situation where children are Involved. 

Write it up as an anecdotal record. (Do not tell the child’s name.) 

Bring to class and exchange papers. Read one of your classmate’s 
anecdotal records and try to determine the age of the child from the 
information given on the report. Give reasons for your answer that 
relate to common characteristics of children at certain ages. 

Synthesis : 

Write a report on the following; "Why it will help a baby-sitter to know 
what to expect of children at certain ages." 

Present a panel discussion at a PTA meeting or other parent meeting (or 
invite parents to your class) to discuss, "Children’s Common Characteristics." 
Each member of the panel (6 or 8) could be assigned a certain age to discuss. 
Choose a leader to act as moderator. Class members not on the panel could 
evaluate the effectiveness of the presentation in terms of: 

Were the panel members prepared? 

Did the parents seem Interested? 

Did the information seem helpful to the parents? 



Summary : 

Work in groups and complete the following chart to help you do a more 
efficient job in your baby-sitting: 

Characteristics of: What the sitter needs to do 

Infant 

1. Has a reason for crying 

2. etc. 

3. 



Toddler 

1 . 

2 . . 1-17 - 

3. 



1. Check to see if he needs changing, 
is hungry, or needs some cuddling, 
etc . 




r 



2 Year Old 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 
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Generalization IV: An optimal atmosphere for the socialization process in 

our society seems to provide a combination of affection 
and control. 

Sub-Generalization A: Effective discipline (guidance and love) assists 

the child in his growth toward his fullest potential. 



Desired Outcomes : 

1. Learns to use simple guidance suggestions to fit the childs needs. 

2. Develops some skills in guiding the child’s behavior. 

3. Recognizes that 'h little bit of sugar helps the medicine go down." 



References : 

Barclay, Teen Guide to Homemaking , pp* 412—414. 

Children’s Bureau, Infant Care , pp. 50-52. 

Children’s Bureau, When Teenagers Take Care of Children , pp. 14-17, 43-50. 
Clayton, Young Living , pp. 60-61. 

Flander, Baby-Sitters Handbook , pp. 25-30. 

Fleck, Exploring Home and Family Living . ch. 24. 

Hatcher, Adventuring in Home Living . Book 1. pp. 462-66, 471-74. 

Hymes , The Child Under Six . ch . 28 , 29 . 

Jones, Junior Homemaking , pp. 148-54, 163-64. 

Llnkletter, The Secret World of Kids . ch . 6. 

McDermott, Homemaking for Teenagers , pp . 62-71. 

Penn. State, Children Can Be Fun , pp-. 15-17. 

Pollard, Experiences in Homemaking , pp. 31-35. 

Background Information ; 

Discipline is guiding the child in learning to work, getting along with 
others, learning rules and regulations, and learning right from wrong. 
Discipline is not the same as punishment. 

Punishment is control gained by enforcing obedience or orders. It ^teaches 
what not to do. Discipline need not take the form of punishment; it can 
be a guiding process of showing the child what to do. 

Punishment is not necessarily spanking. It may be deprivation or isolation. 
Although punishment has its place in child-rearing, it is not discipline in 
a positive sense. 

Young children up to 2 years of age are pretty helpless in many ways. They 
need assistance and careful attention. 

A child can be taught what to do and what not to do without the use of 
harshness . 

The child needs to be disciplined according to his age level, maturity, 
and understanding. 

When a baby cries, he may do so for various reasons. He may be ^hungry, ^ 
thirsty, wet, or need some cuddling. Whatever the cause of crying, it is 
poor judgment to decide that the baby is being "bad" and let him cry himself 
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out. Babies who "cry themselves out" quite often tend to develop into 
ner'vous, difficult children. 

Many times, children between 2 and 5 like to test their will against that 
of their baby-sitter. Repeatedly, they will reach for something taboo, 
while watching to see what the sitter will do. At such moments, it may 
be wiser to distract these children than to yell or scold; to take them 
by the hand and say, "Let's not do that, that's no fun!" Even toddlers 
who may not understand word for word will respond to a quiet tone and 
manner. 



Words of appreciation. Interest and approval will encourage the child 
to work for a longer period of time. 

Children respond much better to positive verbal suggestions rather than 
negative ones. 

Physical guidance may be needed for the younger child such as taking 
his hand or picking him up. 

An appreciative smile, a friendly touch and an encouraging glance all 
help in getting the child's cooperation. 

The purpose of punishment is not to make the child suffer, but to teach 
him. 

The child who is happy is usually cooperative. 

Attitudes toward children are as Important as actions. 

Consistency and routine simplify guiding children's behavior. 

Expecting the child to do the right thing helps him to develop good 
behavior habits. 

Positive attitudes and statements should be used when working with 
children. 

It takes time for children to learn. 

Children’s actions depend largely on how they are guided. 

There is skill connected with managing children. 

There are many ways of requesting children to do things. 

A request will usually be accepted if given in a pleasant manner. 

A child should be permitted to make some of his own decisions. 

A child may resent receiving requests or authority from a teen-ager. 

There is usually a cause for children’s crying which may generally be 
classified as: 

Anger 

Disobedience 
Jealousy 
Fear 
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WAYS WITH CHILDREN 



Source : Children Can Be Fun, Penn. State Univ » 

By nature children are neither good nor bad. Whey they are young they 
have to learn which are the best ways to act. There are some methods 
you can use to help you when working with children, to get them to do 
what you think they should. If you remember and practice these ways 
with children you'll find them helpful. 

When Speaking to a Child 

Call him by name. Instead of "honey" or "little boy." 

Speak slowly. 

Speak distinctly. 

Use simple short sentences. 

Get a child's attention before you give directions. 

Tell a child what you want him to do rather then what you don't 
want him to do. For example, "Roll the ball in the house" 

Instead of "Don't throw the ball in the house." 

Don't ask a question unless you really mean it that way. Say "It's 
time to wash your hands," Instead of "Do you want to wash your 
hands?" or "Let's wash our hands." 

Speak in a natural tone, not a loud voice. 

As often as possible, get down on a low stool or the floor so you 
can look into the child's eyes when you talk to him. 

Always answer questions simply and truthfully as you can. 

Children Often Need Help 

Sometimes children don't understand what you want. When this happens, 
you could: 

Say it a different way. 

Show him vjhat you want. 

Take him by the hand and help him. 

When children are busy, they don't like to stop what they are doing. 
You may : 

Help him finish. 

Help him find a stopping place. 

Some jobs are too hard for young children. 

You can help children plan what to do. 

You can help a child see the relationship between what he does and the 
results. This helps him see the natural consequences of his acts. 
Condemn the deed and not the child, for the act may be bad. But that 
doesn't make a wholly bad child. For example, use this, "That is 
a bad thing to do," and not this, "You are a bad boy." 

Expect the child to do the right thing. 

It is cruel to say to a child, "If you do that, I won't like you." 
Using fear, nagging, blame, or threats with a child is not a good 
practice . 

Try to look ahead and see what a child is going to do. This will help 
you guide him. It will avoid the need for scolding or punishing. 
By being courteous to children, you will teach them courtesv. This is 
better than telling them to say "thank you" and "please." They 
learn from your example. 

Leave a child as free as you can to play the way he wants. Interfere 
only when you must. About the only times you would need to inter- 
fere are when a child is going to hurt himself, break his toys, or 
hurt another child. 
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If you are directing the child in routine, take a more active part. 
You will be the one responsible to see that hands are washed, 
shoes are tied, and the job is done. Do it in a happy way. Try 
to understand how the child thinks and feels. 



Learning Experiences 



Knowledge : 

Study references and write a definition of the following terms in your 
own words : 

discipline 

punishment 

guidance 

Have a committee study these definitions and then present a simple 
definition of each term for class use. 



Individually, list all the suggestions that you can find in the references 
that will help you as a baby-sitter in gaining the cooperation of the^ 
child. Divide into groups of 3 or 4 and compare your list with the lists 
of members of your group. Make up one list to give to the teacher who 
will have the suggestions dittoed and handed out in class. 



Write a problem you have encountered in working or living with children. 

(To be used in other learning experiences.) 

Using available references , list reasons why discipline is necessary for the 
child's growth and welfare. 

Interview parents to get their views and ideas about the baby-sitter's 
responsibility in disciplining the child. Share with class. 

After studying references, listening to teacher's lecture and considering 
you own experiences, list all the kinds of punishment that are used ^ on 
the child in baby-sitting. Place these in categories of physical , ^ Isolation 
and deprivation. Read to find out what the child development specialists 
have to say about these kinds of punishments. (How do they affect the child 
How effective are they? What punishment is suitable for what ages?) 

Comprehension : 

List desirable ways to handle a child between 2 and 3 whose natural 
response is "Nol" 

Make up some general rules that would help a baby-sitter in getting 

children to mind, such as: 

Assume that the child will behave well or be good 

Be firm but kind 
Be patient and good-natured 
Sympathize with the child's point of view 
Do not nag 

Avoid bribes and punishments 
Never frighten a child with bogles 
Be a good model to imitate 

Find out the cause’ of being "bad" or naughty 



Discuss the following questions: 

Do you think that big brother or sister or babysitters should use 
physical punishment with children under their care? 

When you were small, would you have thought it fair if an older 

boy or girl had slapped you or used other physical force? Why? 
Does slapping lead to worse emotional upsets , instead of improving 
the situation? 

Have a buzz session to bring out behavior problems that the students have 
encountered in their contact with children. Read references to determine 
what is recommended by the specialists. How does this suggestion compare 
v/ith what was done? 



Application : 

Working in groups of 2 or 3, read a case study of a problem involving a 
child. Tell how you would solve the problem if it came up when you were 
baby-sitting. (Other class members could evaluate your answer.) (See 
Appendix C. ) 

Make up a list of phrases to say to a child to get him to do the right 
things. Try them out with children and report your success to the 

class . 

Make a list of 20 statements beginning with "Don't” that are commonly 
used in dealing with pre-school children. Then match it with 20 state- 
ments saying the same thing in positive terms. Try to use these positive 
statements in your baby-sitting or at home. Report your success. 

Have a contest called "Accentuate the Positive." Select a leader. Rest 
of the class lines up. Leader reads a statement used with children 
beginning with "Don't." Each student in turn gives acceptable 
"positive translation." If he misses it, he drops out. Continue until 
the "top three positive experts" remain. 

Analysis ; 

Act out the part of a child eating his lunch in a way approved by the 
baby-sitter. Then act out the part of a child eating lunch with ^ the 
baby-sitter disapproving of some of his actions. How does the child 
react to approval? to disapproval? How do you feel and what do you 
do when your parents show disapproval? 

Keep track of all the directions you or another baby-sitter or a 
parent use when taking care of a child. Try to write down the exact 
words that are used. Bring the information to class and working in 
groups, study each statement and tell what was good or bad about it. 

How would you change it and why? 

For a week, keep track of situations that made you feel cooperative and 
those that made you feel uncooperative. Include why you felt this way. 
What could have been done to make you feel cooperative? How does this 
relate to getting children to "mind" you? 

Someone has said that we need to fit the discipline to the needs and 
age level of the child. Study the following situation and tell how 
you would handle the child if she were a toddler. How would you handle 
the situation if the child were 5 years old? Expalin your answers. 
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You are taking care of Judie and she is playing in her room while 
you are reading a comic book. You realize that you haven't checked 
up on her for awhile. When you go into her room, she is drawing a 
"picture" on the wall with crayons. 

List the different kinds of punishment that are used by baby-sitters. 
What does each one do for the child? To the baby sitter? How effective 
do you think the punishment is? This could be answered in chart form: 

Kind of What this may What this may do How effective is it? 

punishment do for child for the sitter 



Discuss: What are some positive ways to get a child to mind you? What 

are some negative ways? How would these methods make you feel if they 
were used on you? 

Synthesis : 

Have a circle discussion (see appendix). Teacher presents common 
behavior problems in baby-sitting to the group. Each student offers a 
suggestion for a solution to the problem. 

Write a paper relating to discipline in baby-sitting titled, "A Little Bit 
of Sugar Helps the Medicine Go Down." 

Evaluation : 

Keep a diary of your baby-sitting experiences. Put in one column what 
happened and in another column your comments which should show what you 
have learned about handling children. Example: 

Betty's Diary 



What Happened : 

Judy, a 2 year old cried when her mother left her and ran screaming 
to the door. She kicked me when I tried to pull her away from the 
door. T felt like kicking her back, but I didn't. I just said, 

"Your mother's gone so you might as well stop crying. You're a 
naughty girl too, for kicking me," and then I sat down and tried to read 
my book . 

Comments : 

It is natural for a 2^2 year old child to cry when left with a stranger. 
In their fear and anxiety they tend to lash out at anything in their 
way. It would have been wise to arrive ‘a few minutes early to get 
acquainted. The sitter can encourage the child with a friendly pat or 
a smile or just pick up a picture book or perhaps an interesting no-cost 
item would help to distract the child. The child would be reassured by 
saying, "Your mamma will be back soon." 



Compare with other members of the class your experiences in dealing 
behavior problems while baby-sitting. Be critical of the way you handled 
the behavior problems by asking the following questions: 

Did I deal with the situation in the best way? 

What would I do differently in a similiar situation? 

Other class members can evaluate your techniques. 



Cener'aiization V: 



To the extent that an individual's developmental needs 
are met as they occur, he is free to move toward his 
full potential. 

Sub-Generalization A : Play helps to develop children mentally, physically, 

emotionally, and socially. 

Desired Qutcomies : 

1. Understands that play is Important to children. 

2. Develops the ability tc entertain a child. 



References ; 

Barclay, Teen Guide tc Homemaking . pp. 40b-411. 

Childhood Ed., Play — Children's Business . 

Children's Bureau, Iiifant Care , pp. 41-42. 

Children's Bureau, Your Child from One to Six , pp. 14, 75-88. 

Clayton, Young Livinr . P* 64, 

Field Enterprises, Childcraft . 

Fleck, Exploring Home and Family Living . Ch. 25. 

Hatcher, Adventuring in Home Living , Book I. pp. 456, 459-63, 466-68, 490-94. 
Hymes, The Child under Six . Ch. 22. 

Jones, Junior Homemiaking . pp . 154-160. 

Lewis , Fun with the Kids . 

McDermott, Homemaking for Teenagers , pp. 45, 50-61. 

New Mexico Ex. , Homemade Toys . 

Pollard, Experiences in Homemaking , pp. 30-31. 

Background Inf, rmation ; 

What is play? 

1. Activity either mental or physical 

2. Voluntarily entered into 

3. All-absorbing 

4. Gives pleasure (It's fun!) 

5. Not concerned with end result 

Values of play to the child: 

1. Physical 

2. Therapeutic 

3. Educational 

4. Social 

5. Moral 

Therapeutic Values: 

1. Express emotions in socially accepted ways 

2. Identify with characters 

3. Active physical play 

4. Outlets for agression 

5. Solve problems 

6. Play therapy 
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Types, of Play : 




1. 


Free spontaneous 


play 


2. 


Dramatic play 




3. 


Daydreaming 




4. 


Constructive play 




5. 


Music 




6. 


Collecting 




7. 


Games and sports 




8. 


Reading 




9. 


Movies, radio, TV 




Play Materials: 




1. 


Blocks 


7. 


2. 


Water 


8. 


3. 


Clay 


9. 


4. 


Finger paints 10. 


5. 


Graphic materials 





Dramatic play materials 
Toys 

Play equipment 
Music 



Children’s play experiences are usually one of the following kinds: 

U; free play, (2) supervised play, and (3) dramatized play. 

Every child needs a place to play. 

Stories are suitable to the child if they are : 
short 

simply worded 
told in good English 
picture familiar things 
pleasant 

To tell a story effectively: 
use a simple language 
use expression and emphasis 
be familiar with the story 
be sure all can hear 

As long as a child is engaged profitably, he should be allowed to play 
in his own way. ^ 

Children of different ages have different play interests. 

Children enjoy a variety of play materials. They should be safe, 
durable, appropriate and stimulating. 

Inexpensive and simple toys are often good toys. 

Play materials that occupy children the longest are those with which thev 
can do the most with. ^ 

Educational values of play: 

Learns size, shapes, texture, colors 
Skills developed 
Explores, reads, collects 
Increases motivation to learn 
Broadens information 
Experiments and tests abilities 
Plays many roles 



Social values of play 

Learns how to establish social relations with others 
Learns give and take 
Learns how to get along 

Moral values of play 

Learns right and wrong 

Must be fair, good sport, honest, self- controlled 

Playmates less tolerant, so learns to "toe the mark" more readily 

Physical values of play 

Motor coordination and skills 
Outlet for energies 

Growth and strengthening of muscles 

What play means to children 
A chance to experiment 
To make friends with children 
Learn how to live with a group 
Respect other's rights 
An opportunity to create 
Helps to develop their bodies and minds 
A chance to express their feelings 
Take hard knocks 
Learn about other's feelings 
Gain a sense of achievement 
To widen horizons 

Play is vital to achieve the fullest and happiest potential 
of each child's personality. 

The following categories indicate some general characteristics of 
children's play at certain age levels. 

1. Solitary or individual play (Infant). Each child occupies 
himself with his own activities. 

2. Parallel play (Toddler to 2 years). Each child although 
apparently playing quite by himself usually plays at the same 
type of game that occupies the other children of the ^ group. 

A favorite game at two years is digging in sand or dirt. One 
child fills his pail, carries it a short distance and empties 
it. Another child, who has been digging only, adopts the ^ idea 
of filling the pail, and fills his pail, carries and empties it. 
There has been no exchange of words, but simply an exchange of 
ideas . 

3. Cooperative play (3 to 4 years). Parallel play leads to coopera- 
tive play which is sometimes of but brief nature. Greater social 
ization may come when two children build a mound of sand ^ together 
or when, as the child gains more experience with other children, 
there are more exchanges of ideas . 
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4. Shifting group play (4 to 5 years). For the more experienced child 
this may start as early as 3 years of age. Rand, Sweeney and Vincent 
state "Under this arrangement a fairly loosely organized game may 
grow up, lasting throughout a whole morning or even for several 
days, embracing the activity of a number of children, but depending 
upon the presence of no particular child. For example, child A may 
say, 'Let’s play store' and child B and child C like the idea and 
join with A to build walls and counters with blocks. D may appear, 
watch for a moment, and having learned what is happening, begins to 
carry blocks. The project is so loosely organized that his appearance 
causes no confusion, nor is the absence of B felt when he drops away 
to play for a time with his kiddie car. Child E may join the game, 
and A and C may go off on some individual project, leaving the game 
intact with D and E but with none of the original children. Later B 
may return. The game goes on with one child or with several, each 
individual coming or going at will. This type of game is typical 
when children are getting their first practice at socialized play 

yet still feel the charm of solitary play in which they can execute 
their own ideas in their own way." 

5. Well-organized play ( 6 on up). Cooperation in a group project. 
Sometimes the children work in a leader-followership relationship, 
although this relationship is not always present. 

Children need guidance in their play if they are to develop through it. 

Some play activities must be restricted because of the danger involved. 

There are essentials for play: Surplus energy, time, equipment, space 

for play, knowledge of how to play, and playmates. 

Play is serious; it is a child's work. 

He learns through play. 

He learns most effectively when he is free to make his own mistakes, 
discoveries, decisions, and solve his own problems. 



WHAT KINDS OF TOYS SHALL WE OFFER CHILDREN? 

(Taken from: "Play— Children ' s Business" Association for Childhood Education 

International, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. , Washington 16, D. C.) 

The infant newly arrived and ready to be introduced to the world needs toys 

that attract the eye, tickle the ear and tempt the reaching muscles; 

strings of colored plastic beads rattles 

spools or large buttons large plastic rings 

small bells on string to hang from crib floating bath toys 



The sitter-upper has strengthening eyes and muscles that urge him to get better 
acquainted with his new world. His toys must be sanitary, smooth, non-toxic, 
durable and without small detachable parts to get into throat, nose, or ears. 

A safe place to explore his toys is imperative. The sitter-upper needs toys 
that appeal to the senses and muscles: 



soft toys for throwing 
light plastic blocks 
washable unbreakable doll 
tinkling bells , musical rattle 
tissue paper for rattling of tearing 
squeaky toy animal 
floating bath animals 



nests of hollow blocks or boxes 
to pull apart and put together 
empty containers with removable 
lids to take off and put on 
toys in boxes or baskets for 
putting-in and taking-out 
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The toddler experiments continually to see what he can do with his newly-discovered 
muscles and to find out how things work. His toys must be sturdy and of simple 
construction — toys that can be taken apart, put together, dragged and pushed 
about. A variety of toys is desirable, but very few should be available at a 
time. The toddler needs toys that challenge growing powers: 



large, soft ball to push, lie or roll 
over 

large colored nesting blocks (with rope 
handles in the side) to serve for 
piling up, for seats to sit on, for 
boxes to put things in , for conveyors 
for dragging 

cartons or wooden boxes (without nails or 
splinters) to climb upon or into; 
hollow barrel to crawl through 
plank, slightly raised at one or both 
ends, to walk on, bounce on and 
jump off of 

large hollow blocks and small floor blocks 
to carry and pile up 
large crayons for marking 
cuddly toy animals 



sand pile with bucket, scoop and other 
sand toys 

wagon or truck to ride in 
small rocking horse 

toys for reliving what has been enjoyed 
in real life, such as household 
articles, plastic dishes, plastic 
garden tools, autos, planes, doll, 
stroller, telephone, small chair 
linen picture books 

books with simple stories and nursery 
rhymes, jingles 
scrapbooks 



The two-year-old with increasing motor independence is perpetually on the move, 
rapidly gaining strength which he must test. He is involved in all kinds of 
exploratory pursuits t,o satisfy his wide-open curiosity. The two-year-old needs: 



Toys for building large muscles: 
steps for climbing 

barrel to climb through and roll over 
Kiddie Kar 
push-and-pull toys 



Large hollow blocks to carry and pile 
up 

large balls 



Cv 



I, 



i 




1 






3 l\ 






Toys for stretching the mind: 
put-together-train, truck, boat, or 
other similar toy 

easy wooden inlay puzzles designed 
for this age 
nest of blocks 
color cone 



large wooden beads (colored) 
peg board with colored pegs 
linen picture books 

books with nursery rhymes and simple 
stories 



Toys for pretending: 
housekeeping equipment 
washable unbreakable doll 
cuddly toy animals 



costume box with such simple properties 
as hat, purse, tie 
ride-a-stick horse 



Toys for releasing feelings: 
large crayons 

brush painting materials including 
large brush and large paper 
materials for hand painting, mud- 
pie making 
clay modeling 



sand and sand toys 
rocking chair 
small rocking horse 
mallet and wooden pegs 
tom tom, bells 
marimba, music box 



The threes- fours- fives are beginning to control fine muscles while the large ones 
are still growing# Children are showing interest in people other than themselves 
and are beginning to reach out to the world beyond the home. The threes-fours- 
fives need: _ . 





Toys 5 games and apparatus for strengthening large muscles: 
climbing tower, turning bars, paddle with ball attached 



crawling- through apparatus 
wagon (large enough to hold a child), 
tricycle (of correct size) 
bouncing horse 

push-and-pull toys for younger children 
jump ropes for older children 
large balls 

Toys that streach the mind: 

lock with key 

magnet 

aquarium, terrarium 

water play toys, bubble set 

inlay puzzles, matching picture games 

Toys for pretending: 
crayons 

painting materials with large brush 
and paper 

hand-painting materials 
blunt scissors and paste 
clay 

hammer, nails and soft wood 
large wooden beads for younger 
children, smaller beads for 
older ones 



bean bags 

simple throwing games 
simple rolling games 
ten pins 

large hollow blocks 

mallet with peg set for younger children, 
work bench with real tools for older 
children 

view master with slides , filmstrips 
globes for older children 
books with simple stories, poems, jingles 
nursery rhymes 
picture books 

sand and sand toys 
wading or swimming pool 
rocking chair 
cuddly toy animals 
puppets (stick and hand) 
musical top, music box, record player 
percussion instruments such as: tom tom, 

bells, triangle, finger cymbals, gourd 
tone block 



The sixes-sevens-eights have gained fairly good control of small muscles and can 
coordinate hand ana eye to an increasing degree. The world is an interesting place 
for them and they are willing to attempt almost anything. The sixes— sevens— eights 

need: 



Toys, games and apparatus for strengthen; 
trapeze, horizontal ladder 
climbing apparatus (knotted rope, 
rope ladder, climbing tower) 
tumbling mat 
tire swing 
punching bag 

balls, bean bag games, ring toss games 

Toys and games for stretching the mind: 
magnets, thermometer, magnifying glass, 
soap bubble set, balloons 
clock dial, abacus, cash register, 
weighing scales, number games 
anagrams, lotto, alphabet sets, 

printing sets, typewriter, puzzles, 
including many inlay puzzles 

Toys for make-believe: 

playhouse easily converted into store, 
school, theater, club room 
costumes for "dressing-up” 
doll house, doll furniture 
boy and girl dolls - 1-31 - 



the muscles and developing skills: 
jump ropes, hoops, marbles, pogo stick, 
kite 

bicycle, wagon, sled, skates 
swimming accessories such as life jackets 
inflatable animals for water play 
garden tools and seed packets 



checkers , parchesi 

view master, slides; films, filmstrips 
globe of the world 
chalk board , flannel board 
books: some to read, some for being read 

to (poetry and stories) 



dolls from other parts of the world 
transportation toys: boats, trains, 

planes, dump truck, tractors 
toy circus 
puppets 



Toyi; to thdt ury.u tu crec4te and 

.•tMycmjj, p.iiiit, , guloi'ed Qhdlk to uso 
on pop or 

radtui'idl;. toi paper ocuiidur'e, clciy 
UQVjin^’’, k‘t iiicludirif’ clotn for' niukini’', 



to Gxpie.U') fyulinfo: 

work benoii v/itli I'Udl toclo 
Gon,;tr uetitii uotc, declpn Motko 
tieloJy Lollu, roconator* bollu 
ir.ar'irrLa, xylophone 



aoll clothes, tape measure 
simple v/eaviri^^, materials 



pereuLU'. i on instr uments 
re core t* layer 



The ni s-tens-ele yens are alv;ays on the move, avia for explordn^’ 
Geings ana ciubj'. are very important to them. Boys have little 



use 



"sissy" thinp,s', Lut often enjoy boy stories, toys and games. 



and aiscover' 
for- girle ©r 
The nineS“ 



tens- elevens need: 



Materials for developii.g teamv;or*k and 
bciseball, bat, gloves 

t 1 « • • A 
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football 

tennis ball and racquet 

badminton set 

table tennis set 



for* contributing to "club" interests: 
croquet set 

gardening tools 
camping equipment 
beach anwi v/ater balls 



Games and apparatus for maintaining muscle 

tr'dpeze, horisontdl ladder, rings 

climbing rope 

tether ball, boxing gloves 

viodgebdll 



tone and for perfecting skills: 
bicycle, skates (roller and ice) 
skis, sie^i 
jump rope 



LearTiing Experiences 
Knov;ledge : 

Study dvailal^ie references (teacher may present appropriate lecture 
and/or' dittoed materials to supplement) in order to answer the 
following questions: 

1. List the different kinds and types of play and briefly explain 
each one . 

2. What does play do fer the child? Or, Why is play important to the 
child? 



Bring a game or song to class suitable for entertaining a child. Demonstrate 
to class telling them at what age it is appropriate. 

Working in groups, list and explain simple games children enjoy. 

Plan and prepare bulletin boards or exhibit showing suitable toys for 
different age levels: 

Infant 

Toddler 

2-3 

4-5 

6-7 

Invite a children’s librarian to demonstrate how to tell a story to a 2^2 year 
old, a 3 year old, and a 5 year old. Ask her to bring some recommended books 
along to show the class and explain why they are recommended. Ask her what your 
community library has to offer children. 
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Study 1 j'.uuu uxidlit uf buuks and utoriea 
ciui'U in oiuyr to aotuririinu v;hat rr.akeg a 
Jot aov/ii youi“ In liot foini. Study 

churool urdul io.'. bi»n-ko ond stoiduc ft-i' 

nuu'--itiu • 



tkJt tho ty(4ehGi‘ hun bioupht to 
uuitoblG book or st0i*y foi children. 

lyfuiGiiceu reldting to auoirdblo 
childiun. Add to your‘ liot, if 



n 



a "br>iLn“OtQ'i n.Ing" jonuion to nun.y aoi^.o oin.plo nc-cotjt dctivitios 
th.it ytu c-:yuld .■.uggOi'.t to the child if he oeeitL] ioieo v;ith hii 



cidtur I lis and octiviti 



i* 






fhlQwinf» buLblen. firiFur oldvo , euessinp itemed 



etc.) Aouign tv;o recor'derc to keep track cf the ioead, 

Obuei'vu a ciiild pl.iy v/ith an ordinai-y iioucohold item. Repoi't to the clacc 
what the child did vuth it, and v;hat it became. 



Loi.ip}:‘e!H*n;Uvjn : 



vv'oi'king in group 
ana otoideu for 



o, aevioe a check iict or rating sheet for judging books 
children. (f?se background information.) 



Listen to the teacher or ch.ildren’s librarian tell a child’s story. 
After- the story, jot dovm as many "pointers" as you can that would help 
you to make a story interesting to a ch'ld. Compare notes v;ith each 
ether’ and then set up criteria for telling a story effectively. 

Obser-ve a child or- chilar*en at play. Describe what they are doing. 

What approximate ages were they and what level of play v;as in evidence? 
(Parallel, cooperative, etc.) 



Demionstr'ate to the class how you would show a pictur'e book or 
illustrations in a magazine to a toddler. 

Discuss the role of the baby-sitter in guiding the play of small 
children such as: 

1. Provide physical guidance where needed such as: 

holding hand of child who goes down slide for first time. 

2. Give positive verbal guidance such as "Good drivers look out 
for people," and "Use two hands to climb." 

3. Give indirect guidance such as: 

providing safe and suitable play materials and space , 
providing opportunities for social play with other children , 
dressing children suitably for play. 

Bring to class suitable household items that could be used in children’s 
play. Name some household items that are unsafe when used as toys. 
Explain reasons. 



Application 

After studying references relating to criteria for suitable toys at 
different age levels, devise a check list for rating toys and indicate 
suitable ages also. (See Appendix D.) 

Have a contest to see who can tell the best story for pre-schoolers. 
Class members and teacher judge and vote for the best three or four, 
using the criteria set up in group work. (Limit stories to three or 
four minutes.) Use your imagination, visual aids, etc. to make them 
"alive" and more interesting. The "winners" can tell their stories 
at the "Story-Time" Party. 
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Hc-ive d ’’Styry-Tirae" Party during the eiaos period and invito five or 
□ lx diiidren. Plan on telling three or four stories^ and 

serving light refreshnients to the children. The stories could be 
interspersed with simple fingerplays for activity. Keep the party 
simple. Some students might decorate the room with story-book characters. 
Those who are not telling stories can observe the reactions of the children 
and report on strengths ana weaknesses of the presentations. 

Make up some clay-dough and finger-paint (Gee Appendix C) and let the 
class have the experience of using. Compax'e your reactions. Take 
some home and present to a child. Report child’s responses. (Be sure 
to get mother‘’s permission and help the chilu to use it in a suitable 
place . ) 

Observe or assist in taking care of children at a PTA meeting (or 
other meeting.) Report on the children’s play. 

Visit a toy shop or toy department where each student is responsible 
for "selecting" a toy for a child of a given age for a particular 
purpose. Describe the toy and the cost and why you think it fulfills 
the purpose — also rate the toy according to a check list. 

Arrange an exhibit of household objects suitable and enjoyable for 
young children to play with. 

Participate in a play school that is directed by the high school students 
by choosing one of the following activities: 

1. Telling a short story to a few children 

2 . Teaching the children a simple finger play 

3 . Observing to see what toys or activities seem to be the most 
popular with the children. (Try to analyze why.) 

Report on your experiences to the class. 

Analysis 

Tell what stories or nursery rhymes you enjoyed as a child. Why do you 
think you enjoyed them. Share your analysis with class members. 

Divide into small groups and study the points listed under the five 
0Q-^0gQP2.0s relating to values of play. (See Background Information) 
Physical 
Therapeutic 
Etc. 

Name a specific play activity that comes under each value. 

From observation of small children determine what games are favorites with 
them. 

"Here we go round the mulberry bush" 

"Drop the handkerchief" 

"London bridge is falling down’ 

"Hide and seek" 

"Hide the button" 

Try to find out if children still play tnese games by making a limited 
Survey in your neighborhood. Report and discust> your findings. 
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Ar.ylgn cLiuc i.’.Gnibtjra to repor-t on different typos of observations r'olating 
to children *G play, bach student should eomplete his assignment and 
report his findings in a special class period set aside for this activity. 
To give uniformity t ) the assignment the follovjing structure might be 
utili'sed by the students in presenting their information to the class. 

1. Tell vihat you did (your assignment) 

2. Play materials used by the child 

3. Kind uf play (fxea, jauporvised, or’ dr'amaiic?) 

u. Child’s reactions or responses 

VJhat were the values to the child? How did it help him? 



5 



Choose an observation from one of the following; 

— V/rlte an original story or poem for a pre-school child. Tell it 

to him and report the child’s response and other information asked for. 

— Make an illustrated scrapbook of ’’feel” pictures. Use different 
kinds of material such as satin, fur, velvet, rubber, sandpaper, 
feather, and so on. Show it to a child, explaining it in simple 
language. Report to the class. 

--Take an empty cardboard box (the bigger the better) to your next 
baby-sitting iob with you (or give to any child that you can 
observe), observe how the child used it. Report to the class. 

— Give an old hat, pants arid men’s shoes to a small boy to play with. 
Report what the child die with them. 



— Give a small girl an old hat , clothes and high-heeled shoes — 
observe and report what the child did with them. 

--Observe children (boys and girls) at doll play. How do they 
behave when they pretend they are mothers and fathers. Report 
information to class. 

— Tell a story to a child or children when baby-sitting. Report results 
to the class. 

Evaluation 



Bring one or two toys from your home or from a friend’s home. Using 
a check list for toys, rate the toys as excellent, good, fair, and 
poor. Be able to defend your judgments. 

Bring children’s books to class and place on display. Evaluate them as 
suitable or unsuitable for children according to standards set up in 
class. Give reasons for your ratings. 

Summary 



Summarize the flndlrigs from your observations by working in groups. 
(See synthesis learning experiences.) Some questions that could be 
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discussed are: 

Wndt does this tell us about children's play? 

Write as many general statements as you can about children's play. 
What do you know about "entertaining" children? 
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Genera] ! zation VI ; Families and Communities share responsibility for offer- 
ing children and youth opportunities for education, for 
maintaining physical and mental well-being, for recrea- 
tion, for protection from danger, and for developing 
rel i gious faith. (Ill 26) 

Sub-Generalization A ; A better job can be done by the teenager when 

there is an understanding between the parents 
and the baby-sitter concerning responsibilities. 



Des i red Outcomes; 



1. Becomes better able to work with parents. 

2. Realizes the responsibilities involved in caring for children. 
References: 



Barclay, Teen Guide to Homemaking , pp. 397“^06, 411-12. 

Ch i 1 dren Can Be Fun , pp. 4-5. 

Flander, Baby-sitter's Handbook . Ch. 2, 3i 5, 6, 

Hatcher, Adventuring in Home Living , Book I . pp. 449-452, 462-466. 
Hurlock, Child Growth and Development . Introduction. 

Jones, Junior Homemaking , pp. 146-148, 152, 160-163, 164-167, 
McDermott, Homemaking for Teen-Agers , pp. 12-49. 

Pollard, Experiences in Homemaking, pp. 20-21, 25-29, 35-37. 

Sheely, Learning About Children . Ch. 3. 

Background Information : 

Children need love and attention at all times, but particularly when 
their parents leave, for deep down they may fear their parents might 
not come back. They look to the sitter for comfort, assurance, and 
love. 

Consider the whole child. He needs "psychological vitamins" (love, 
affection, tenderness, patience and understanding) as well as chemical 
vi tami ns . 

It is not the baby-sitters job to improve the behavior of the children, 
but rather to help them be happy. 

A baby or child develops a sense of trust by having his basic needs 
met. The sitter is responsible for helping to meet these physical and 
psychological needs. The following are part of the child's basic 
needs; 



1 . feed i ng the child 

2. keeping the child safe 

3. keeping the child reasonably clean and warm or cool, 
depending on weather 

4. helping to maintain sleep routines 

5. giving the child affection, understanding, patience, 
and acceptance 

6. getting along with the child or children 
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A sitter has two definite duties in taking care of children; (1) keep 
the child happy and (2) keep the child safe. 

While most parents wish you would "feel at home" where you are sitting, 
they hope you will not take advantage of the privilege. A baby-sitter's 
code or a list of rules or standards will assist you along this line in 
your job. For example: 

Be prompt in arriving for your job. 

Alertness and vigilance will keep the child safe and 
away from harm. 

Be cool and collected in emergencies. 

You must use your imagination and be resourceful to 
keep the child happy. 

Supplies and equipment should be where you can find 
them. 

Information in writing is an aid with routines and in 
emergenc i es . 

Take telephone messages carefully. 

Telephone conversations with your friends should be 
avoided or short. 

Every child needs understanding and loving guidance. 

Reliability and dependability are important qualities 
of a baby s i tter . 

Safety and welfare of the child is your responsibility 
while parents are away. 

Comfortable, happy children need someone they like and 
trust to look after them. 

Obtain information such as time of your arrival and 
departure, and the address and phone number for 
your parents. 

Dress neatly and be well-groomed. 

Entertaining friends while baby sitting is not recommended. 
(From: "Exploring Home and Family Living, 

Fleck, Fernandez, Munves, p. 255.) 

In getting along with different kinds of parents, it will help you if 
you have certain rules of your own such as those listed in the govern- 
ment publication. When Teenagers Take Care of Children. 

Put instructions in writing 

Be clear about money matters 

Don't monopolize the telephone 

Frankness is the best policy 

Don't be afraid to own up to your own mistakes 

If you don't know, ask 

Be clear about added duties 

Be responsible; be polite 



baby 



develops sense of trust by having his 



basic needs met: 



1 . 



If a baby is allowed 
for nursing, he will 
a regular schedule. 



to help pick his own times 
gradually ease himself into 



2. A baby's 



A Dc-ioys nourishment comes first in , 

for feeding him not only keeps him alive and h p 
him to grow, but it helps him develop this sense 

of trust. 

Whoever takes care of a baby needs to see that he 
gets enough food of the right kind, that he gets it 
when he needs it, and that he finds taking food 
enjoyabl e. 

4. Some precautions to observe in giving a baby a bottle 



3 . 



Test temperature of milk by letting a few 
drops of milk trickle from the nipple onto 
the inner side of your wrist. It should 
feel warm, not hot. 



-- Avoid getting germs on nipple.^ Do not touch 
any part of the nipple which will go into 
baby's mouth. 

-- Always keep the bottle tipped so that the 
nipple is full of milk while the baby is 
nursing. Otherwise, he may suck air instead 
of mi Ik into his stomach. 



-- Occasionally lift baby and pat his back to 
help any air he has swallowed to come up. 

If you don't "bubble" a baby, he may not 
get enough milk because the air in his sto- 
mach gives him a sense of fullness. 

-- Watch the baby to see if he is getting 

enough milk. Occasionally, a nipple gets 
clogged and a fresh nipple needs to be 
s ubs t i tuted . 

— Avoid forcing a baby to take more than he 
wants. Spitting up or vomiting may be a 
sign of overfeeding. 

Gradually foods other than milk are added 
to the baby's diet. 

Cereals . 

Cod liver oil or other forms of Vitamin D 

Orange juice for Vitamin C or other 
forms of VI tami n C 

Fruits (strained applesauce or apricots 
or mashed bananas) 
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Vegetable? (strained) 
Eggs, meat, fish 



Babies differ in the amount of sleep they need. 

1. A baby has to be helped to set up a rhythm of 
s 1 eep and waking. 

2. Many babies prefer to sleep on their stomachs. 

This is safe if baby has a firm flat mattress, 
which he can move his head from side to side 
easily. Avoid using feather pillows on which baby 
may smother. 

3. Avoid exciting babies before bedtime with play. A 
quiet mood helps a baby to sleep. 

Bath time is not only a time for keeping a baby's skin fresh and 
clean; it is also a time for playing with a baby, talking to him, and 
a time to give him some exercise. 

Keeping a baby safe is the sitter's first responsibility: 

1 . To prevent suffocation 

Make sure that within the baby's reach there is 
nothing that might interfere with it's breathing. 
Feather pillows should never be used. Plastic 
cleaning bags are another danger. Static elec- 
tricity may cause this filmy substance to cling 
lightly to the face of a new-born child, blocking 
its nose and mouth and suffocating it rapidly. Put 
baby to sleep on hard pillow or no pillow at all. 

A firm mattress is best. 

Food is another cause of suffocation. A baby may 
suffocate if left alone to suck his bottle. Children 
can strangle if they get too much air in their 
stomachs. Learn to hold the bottle and baby correctly 
and when to burp him. 

2. To prevent infection 

Wash hands before handling baby. Avoid touching 
part of nipple that goes into baby's mouth. 

3 . To prevent choking 

Feed only sieved food to small babies. Give dry 
bread to baby only when he is sitting up. 

4. To prevent burns 

Place hot liquids where baby cannot reach them. Test 
temperature of bath with elbow to be sure it is warm, 
not hot. 

Avoid sunburn. Lay young baby with feet away from 
sun and head slightly raised. Expose baby to sun 
only for a few minutes, especially if baby is fair. 
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5 . To prevent poisoning 

Keep all medicines and poisons out of baby's reach. 

6 . To prevent accidents 

Never leave baby alone in the house. Never leave 
baby in the care of small children. Never leave 
baby alone in the bathtub. 

Keep small articles a bauy might choke on (beads, 
coins, peas) out of his way, especially when he is 
creep i ng. 

Put creeping baby in a playpen if you have to leave 
the room. 

Turn handles of cooking utensils away from front of 
s tove . 

Avoid tablecloths that hang over the table edge. 

Hot foods or a pot of scalding hot coffee can be 
pulled off along with the tablecloth. 

Remind older children to keep scissors, knives, pen- 
cils and other objects that might injure him out of 
baby's reach. 

Never put articles on the stairs. You might trip on 
them and fall while carrying the baby. 

(From: Baby Sitting S- Child Care , Nevada State 

Division of Vocational Education.) 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
Knowledge : 

Collect newspapers articles (or reports known by members of the class 
about children's accidents. Discuss hov./ these accidents might have 
been prevented. 

Invite two mothers to bring their young babies to class to demonstrate 
and discuss physical care that a baby needs, such as bathing, dressing 
and feeding. Divide into two groups and have the mothers demonstrate 
at opposite ends of the classroom. (One mother could show bathing and 
dressing techniques while the other one could show and discuss feeding 
care.) Arrange it so the groups will take turns observing the demon- 
strations. The next lesson period, study the references relating to 
physical care of the baby and Jot down questions you still have on the 
topic. Discuss. 

Arrange to have a panel of mothers and fathers of small children and 
baby-sitters to discuss the topic, "What parents and sitters expect 
of each other." Assign two recorders to Jot down the main ideas that 
are presented. 

OR 

Interview two or three parents to find out "What parents expect of the 
baby-sitter." Share your findings with the class. (See appendix F) 

View the film, "Baby's Day at Forty-eight Weeks," and divide into 
groups and assign each group to report on one aspect of physical care 
that was brought out in the film as it relates to baby-sitting. (feed- 
ing, sleeping, playing, elimination, safety, etc.) 
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Make up a list of all the possible hazards in the home that the baby- 
sitter should be aware of in order to keep the child safe. (Use 
references) 

Comprehens i on : 

Discuss the following: 

Why is it easier to keep a child out of trouble by keeping him 
busy and interested in something harmless, than it is to threaten 
him with punishments or to promise him rewards for being good? In 
cases where safety is involved, why is it sometimes necessary to 
use force, and then follow it up with a change of activity? 



c. 
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View the film, "The Baby Sitter" and jot down the responsibilities 
of a sitter that the film brings out. Compare your list with the 
other class members. 

Discuss what the baby-sitter can do to help the child get his 
"psychological vitamins" as well as his chemical vitamins. 

After studying references on first aid have a contest called 

"What would you do if ? ' ' Divide into 

two groups. Take turns answering questions about safety in baby 
sitting s uch as : 

What would you do if: 

A child cuts his finger on a can? 

The child falls off his trike on the sidewalk 

and gets a big bump on his head? 

The child burns his hand on a hot pan? 

The child starts to choke on a piece of apple? 

The child has a piece of dirt in his eye? 

Develops a stomach ache? 

Gets something in his eye? 

Gets bitten by a dog? 

Chokes on a marble? 

Appears to have swallowed at least 8 aspirins? 

Starts to have a fit (convulsion)? 

Etc. 

Appl i cat i on : 



1 

1 
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Make bulletin boards (working in groups) titled "Handy Hints on Feeding 
Children" for the following age levels: 

I nfant 
Toddler 
2 year olds 
3-4 year olds 

Ask permission to put the best one up (have a vote) in the hall display 
case . 

Prepare a bulletin board to show what is meant by "psychological vitamins" 
as it relates to yoUr job as a baby-sitter. 
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Analysis : 

Observe a child at mealtime. Note: 

his a{7e 

what he eats 

his likes and dislikes 

how he seems to feel 

how ionp; it takes him to eat 

Share your findinp;s with the class. Write a paraRranh on "How this 
observation will help me in feeding; a child in my baby-sittinR work." 

Synthesis : 

After studying and discussing references on feeding; the child, devise 
a sheet titled, "Handy Hints on Feeding Children", Have enough dittoed 
so that you can leave one at the homes where you baby-sit. 

In groups of 3 or 4, decide what information you will need to pet from 
parents when you baby-sit their children. Write down in list form. 
Compare your list with the references on this topic that you have in 
class. What did vou have on your list that was not in the references? 
What did you not have on your list that was in the references? Add to 
your list if you left out some important points. Take the completed 
list and show it to 2 or 3 parents and ask them if they can think of 
anything else that should be added to your list, (or eliminated). 

Bring the suggestions back to class in writing and finish ud your list 
30 that it is practical and usable in your iob. Plan on using it and 
report to the class on its use, (This is an evaluation, also,) 

View one or more of the following filmstrips available from the State 
Division of Vocational Education and write a paragraph on "Ideas from 
the filmstrip " " that I can use in mv baby-sitting jobs. 

Safety Is Up To You The ABC’s Of Bab y F eeding 

Off To A Cood^tart Keeping Children S afe 

Evaluation : 

Consider the following situations in buzz-sessions. For each situation 
write down 3 or 4 responses that in real life a baby-sitter might say 
or do. Then trade papers with another group and evaluate or iudge the 
answers they give and decide which response is the best one and explain 
why you feel it is desirable. Also give reasons why you didn't pick 
the other responses. If you feel none of the responses are good, make 
up one that you think would be better, (Write down the exact words 
that a baby-sitter might say.) 

Jerry, age 5, has found an ice pick in the kitchen 

drawer and is running around waving it as a spear, and 

is telling an imaginary enemy he is going to kill him, 

Billy, age 4, is going out the back door with a handful 

of matches and seeing you look at him says, quickly, "I 
wet all the tops good so they won't burn -- my mother 
lets me do it , " 
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Susan, age 8, is just learning to sew by hand and is 
making her doll a dress. She is using straight pins 
and puts two or three in her mouth as she is taking 
them out of the hem of her doll dress, 

Betty, two years old, is toddling around the living 

room, and has found an outlet where the floor lamp is plugged 

in. She is having fun trying to push it in and out, 

and occasionally putting it in he'* mouth to see how it 

tastes. 



Summary ; 

Have a circle discussion tc summarize what you have learned about: 

1, working with parents 

2, responsibilities of the baby-sitter in taking care 
of chi Idren, 



Unit summary ; 

The following evaluation device from the Wyoming Guide (195^) in 
Child Development could be used to summerize this unit, 

SUGGESTED EVALUATION DEVICE 



I, Check the habits and attitudes you think are desirable ones for baby-sitters. 



1 , 

2 , 

3 . 

4 , 

5 . 

6, 

7 . 

8 , 

9 , 

10 , 

11 , 

12 , 

13 . 

14 , 



15 . 




17 . 

18 , 

19 , 



It doesn't make any difference whether you like children or not 
Don't make any effort to arrive on time 

It is desirable have an understanding about how long you will 
be expected to stay before you agree to baby-sit 
Don't mention rate of pay until you are ready to go home 
At night always lock the door as the parents leave 
Invite some friends in for a party 

Be sure to write down phone numbers - family doctor's and where to 
reach parents 

Don't use the phone for more than 3 minutes at a time 
Cut out of magazines any pictures you want 
Give the child anything he wants to eat 

Eat only the things the lady of the house gave you permission to eat 
Give the child only those things to eat which his mother suggested 
It's important to be patient with children and to be cheerful 
It makes no difference whether or not you set a good example for 
small children 

In dressing a child, make sure he's comfortable and that his clothes 
are suitable for his activities 

The baby-sitter should always do everything for the child - tie his 
shoes, pick up his toys, etc. 

Let the child do any small tasks he is capable of doing 
Let the child play vigorously right up until bedtime 
Let the child stay up at night as long as he wants to 



ERIC 



I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 
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20. Let the child play with matches or sharp pointed articles like 
scissors and knives if he is careful 

21. Look in on the child several times after he has gone to sleep 

22. Get impatient with the child and leave 

23. Discipline means just as much training a child in the right way to 
behave as it does punishing him for doing wrong 

II. Place a check before the statements you think are the best solutions for 
the problems. There may be more than one correct answer. 

A. If the parents of the child you are sitting with do not take you 
home (after dark), you should: 

1. Walk home alone. 

2. Call your parents to come for you 

3. Go on the bus, walking alone to the bus stop and from the bus home 

B. It is best to make arrangements about transportation: 

1. Before you agree to baby sit. 

2, After the parents come home 

C. The best way to help a child form a desirable habit is to: 

1. Make the results of the act satisfactory to the child 

2. Point out all his mistakes in trying to form the habit 

3. Have a long period of practice every day 

4. Have a short period of practice every day 

5. Praise him on his attempts to form the desired habit 

D. How can a bad habit be ij in? 

1. Say 'don't to the child every time he practices the bad habit 

2. Substitute a desirable activity for the undesirable activity. 

^ 3. Punish the child every time he practices the bad habit 

4. Make the results of the desirable activity satisfactory to the child 



E. Read the statements below concerning punishment for a child, then 
check ones that are correct. 

1. Never punish the child for a misdeed, always prevent the wrong doing 

2. Never punish the child while you are angry with him. 

3. Punish the child as soon as possible after the misdeed is committed. 

4. Have the punishment related to the misdeed so the child can see the 
connection between the misdeed and the punishment 

5, Promise to tell the child's father on him 

III. Place a check before the points which have to do with the right sort of 
play for chi Idren: 

1, Constant play with older children. 

2. Toys for investigating. 

3. Playthings for imagining 

4. Expensive toys 
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5. Constant supervision by an older person. 

6. Playthings for exercise. 

7. Chiefly plays alone. 

8. Toys for constructing. 

9. Older child puts away toys for younger. 

10. Toys for handling. 

11. Never plays by self. - 

12. Toys or games that take cooperative effort of two or more. 

13. Grown-ups may substitute good games for poor ones. 

14. Don't let child play outdoors because he might get dirty. 

Place a check in front of the phrases which most correctly answer the 
question: 

Johnny, age 3» has been playing by himself with his blocks and has been 
building a railroad station and train. The baby-sitter should: 

1. Leave him alone to do as he is doing. 

2. Make suggestions for improving the train. 

3. Suggest he move away from the window before he breaks the 

glass with his blocks. 

The baby sitter should do this because: 

1, The child should be given as much freedom as possible. 

2. He should learn to do each task better. 

3. He should learn to have regard for the family property. 

Jane age 4, wanted to undress herself to get ready for bed. A good baby- 
s i tter would: 

1. Let her do so. 

2. Help her with the more difficult jobs such as unbuckling the 

sandals, but let Jane do the rest. 

3. Would say, "No, you only have five minutes before you are 

supposed to be in bed." 

The baby-sitter would follow this method because: 

1. Jane should learn to do things for herself. 

_________ 2. Jane still hasn't quite the muscle ability to do the more 

difficult things but should learn to do for herself. 

3. Jane's rest is most important at her age. 

Wilma is baby-sitting with Joyce, 4, while her folks are at a dinner party 
Joyce's schedule is to eat supper at 5:30 and go to bed at 7:00. If 
Joyce is playing at 5:30, Wilma should: 

1. Let her continue playing until she is through with her game. 

2. Make her stop playing at once and eat. 

3. Say, "All right, Joyce, you can have five more minutes, then 

you must come eat." 



6 . 



VJi Ima should do this because: 



1, Joyce should be given as much freedom as possible 

2, Keepin a child's routine is the important thing. 

3*. Keeping a routine is important but can be varied a little. 

7. Joe has been getting into mischief all afternoon and you, as sitter, 
want him to behave. You should: 

1. Tell him the policeman v^ill come get him if he doesn't behave. 
2*. Say you will give him a piece of candy if he behaves for a 

/half hour. 

3, Suggest a game you can play together » 

I ^ 

8. Your reason for doing this is: 



9. 



1. Frightening a child is a good way of making him behave. 

2*. We all appreciate a reward for good behavl^. 

3. Joe is not sure you like him and p laying with him would be 

one way of showing your Interest in hiiru 



To test a baby's bottle as to whether the milk is warm enough you can: 



1. Test it with a thermometer. 

2. Test it on the Inside of the wrist. 

3. Give the baby a swallow. 



10. You should do this because: 

1. The temperature should be 100° and the thermometer is the 
most accurate way of testing. 

2. The milk should be lukewarm and the body temperature corres- 
ponds to this. 

3. He is the best judge of whether the milk is too hot or too cold. 



Key: I . 

II. 

IN. 

IV. 



3, 5, 
A, 2; 
2, 3, 
1 , 1 ; 



7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 15, 17, 21, 23. 

B, 1; C, 1, 4, 5; D, 2, 4; E, 3, 4. 
6, 8, 10, 12, 13. 

2, 1; 3, 2; 4, 2; 5, 3; 6, 3; 7, 3; 



8 , 



3; 9, 



2 ; 



10 , 2 . 



Sections I, II, IN, taken from "Evaluation Devices Sent in By Wyoming 
Homemaking Teachers." 



APPENDIX A: 



INVENTORY OF CHILD CARE * 





1 

1 


Often 


Sometimes 


Never 


• 

1, 


Have you ever earned money by 
car i nq for chi Idren? 








i 2, 


Do you take care of children 
for money now? 




» 


‘ 


3. 


Have you cared for smaller j 




t 

\ 

t 




i 


brother or sister, or neighbor- 
hood children? 1 


i 


1 

1 




1 — 

4. 


Do you take care of smaller 
brothers or sisters now? 


i ; 


t 

t 

i ! 


1 

; 5. 


Have you told stories to 
chi Idren? ' . 




: ' 1 

1 < > 

^ : 


< ' ' — 





6. Have you bought toys for 
children? 



Have you helped to feed small 

children? ~ i i. 

1 

i . • 

I 8, Have you assisted a child take 

a bath? ^ 

9. Have you assisted a child in 
dress i nq? . 

10, Have you played with pre-school 

children during the last year? . _ i 

11, Have you seen a child have a i 

temper tantrum (fit of anger)? [ 

♦ 

12, Have you taught children songs j ‘ 

or nursery rhymes? j 



What experiences have you had with young children? 

1, Do you take care of younger brothers and sisters? 

Ages — Brothers 

Sisters 

2, Do you take care of other people's children 

Ages — Boys 

Girls 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 
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Are you paid for taking care of children? 

Is it a part of your home responsibility? 

How often do you take care of children? 

Twice a week or more often? 
Once a week 
Once a month 
Only occasionally 

How long are you usually in full charge? 

One hour 

Two hours 
Entire afternoon 
All day 



Yes _______ No 

Yes No 



Explain why you take care of children. 

Which of the following do you do when you take care of children? 
Make two checks for those which you do often (XX) 

Make one check for those you do occasionally (X) 

Leave blank those you have never done. 



Read stories 
” Tell stories 

“ Listen to child tell stories 
S i ng to chi Idren 
Do finger plays with children 
Play with dolls 
Use clay, crayons, etc. 

“ Play "Make Believe" such as house, doctor, going on trips 
" Get ready for bed 
Dress child 

Attend to toilet training 

Prepare meals 

Bathe child 

Play with group of children 
~ List otners 

List some of the things you are especially interested in learning about 
chi Idren. 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 



Nevada Guide “ Part 1 1 , 



1956. 



APPENDIX 



B: CIRCLE DISCUSSION 



Rules: 

1 . Sit "round" 

2. Select a leader & a timekeeper 

3. The leader starts the discussion by reading the question. 1 

A. Each student, when his turn comes, comments or asks a further question, 

5. Comments or questions or points of agreement with statements already made 
are limited to one minute each. Time keeper calls "time" & the next 
student takes his turn. 

6. Student may "pass". 

7. No one may speak out of turn or interrupt — not even the leader. 

8. When each one has had an opportunity to speak once around the circle, 
those who "passed" may like to make a contribution. 

9. Leader summarizes & opens the question to free discussion or states a new 
question. 

Fleck, Exploring Home & Fami 1y Li vi nq . 
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APPENDIX 



C: CASE STUDIES * 



1. Mrs. Jones and Mary (4 years) went to Mrs. Brown's home to visit for the 
afternoon. Mrs. Brown was expecting them and had bought a color book and 
crayons. It wasn't long before Mary was asking for something different 
wi th which to play. 

What did Mary's behavior show? Check the right answer. 

a. Mary doesn't appreciate the color book and crayons. 

b. Small children can't concentrate on ona thing all afternoon. 

c. Mary should be taught better manners. 

Check the reason or reasons you believe and explain the answer or answers 
you choose: 

1. Mary was a restless child. 

2. Little children are interested in one thing for a short period 

of time. 

3. Mary should have been left at home. 

2. Betty and her father have made a sand box for Betty's little brother who 
is four years old. Betty is wondering how much she should supervise his 
play there. If you were she, would you: 

a. Only let him play there when you could be with him to show him 

how to do things with the sand? 

b. Let him play there as he chooses? 

c. Let him play there when you can be near to see that he doesn't 

get dirty? 

Check below the reason or reasons for your choice above. 

1. A child needs to be shown how to play with sand. 

2. A child should be taught how to keep clean at play. 

3. He will develop more by having his own ideas and carrying them 

out. 

4. He will enjoy it more if he is allowed to do as he chooses. 

5. He will have more fun if you show him how to use sand. 

6. He can learn to be more independent if left alone at his play. 

7. He can probably think of more ways of using the sand than you 

can. 

3. Alice Jane (3 years) started to ride her tricycle, but before she had gone 
far, she came to a hose across the sidewalk. She stopped and let her feet 
dangle as she looked over the situation. She got off and tried to pull the 
tricycle by the handlebars, but it started to tip so she took hold of the 
wheel and started pulling at it in an attempt to get the tricycle over the 
hose. Mary, her big sister, was sitting nearby reading a book but saw 
what was going on. What should Mary do? 



Check the best answer. 



a. Go on reading her book and pretend not to notice Alice Jane's 
problem. 

b. Tell her what to do. 

c. Help her move the tricycle. 



Check the reason or reasons you believe and explain the answer you choose: 



1. She was too far away to help her. 

2. She shouldn't let that small a child lift a heavy tricycle. 

3. Small children resent too much help from adults. 

4. Alice Jane was probably taught how to handle her tricycle, but 
needed reminding. 

5. Children often need help from an older person. 

6. Children at that age can learn by doing things themselves. 



Barrie (3 years, 2 months) was pushing a train around the church playroom 
where most of the children were block building. Caroline, the 'high school 
girl assistant, said, "Barrie, you need to be a very careful driver." 
Barrie continued to push his train in and out among the block houses. He 
bumped into Leone's house and knocked a block from it. Caroline said, 
"That's someone's building. Even if she isn't here now, it's still her 
building." Barrie replaced the block and started pushing his train around 
aga i n. 



What was Barrie learning? Check the best answer. 



a. He shouldn't play with trains when others are block building. 

b. He could depend upon an adult to tell him what to do. 

c. He should leave other children's things as they had them. 



Check the reason or reasons you believe and explain the answer you choose. 



1. An older person is the best judge of what a child should do. 

2. Children need to respect other peoples' things. 

3. Children get into less trouble when they do what others are 
doi ng. 

4. A good group member doesn't go around knocking down buildings 
belonging to other children. 



When Benny (4 years) without warning, was asked to come in and get ready 
for dinner, he reacted with a violent, "No.' Go away.'" When his brother 
persisted, he yelled, "Go away.' I don't like you.'" Then he hit him. 

What should Benny's brother have done? Check the best answer. 



a. Spank Benny. 

b. Hit Benny back. 

c. Give Benny warning. 



i 

\ 



Check the reason or reasons you believe and explain the answer you choose: 

1. Spanking always makes children mind. 

2. Benny held a grudge against his brother. 

3. Children do not adjust to new situations quickly. 

6. Polly has two small sisters, Mary (3 years) and Ruth (5 years). Two 
little girls have come over to play with Mary and Ruth. Ruth pounds 
the piano keys as the older children look on. Polly comes in and asks, 
"shall I play some songs for you?" "I'll get the book," says Mary. 

"Lets sing 'Fire, Fire,'" chimes in Ruth. Polly plays and the children 
sing "Fire, Fire". "Shall I play the marching song?" asks Polly. "Yes", 
comes from the children as they Jump up and down clapping their hands. 

As the music starts, they stamp their feet and march about the room. 



What was Polly doing that you might do when you are caring for small children? 
Check the best answer. 



a. She was trying to teach the girls songs. 

b. She was helping the girls enjoy music. 

c. She was trying to stop the noise. 



Check the reason or reasons you believe and explain the answer you choose. 



1. Music keeps the children from feeling self-conscious. 

2. She sees the children like music and plays what they suggest. 

3. Children can be kept from annoying people by pounding on the 
piano. 

4. The little girls could learn some song while Polly was playing 
for them. 

5. Children can learn to appreciate music. 



* Nevada Guide Part II, 1956. 
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APPENDIX D: JUDGING TOYS 
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Check List for Judging A Toy 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

k. 



Is it sturdy and safe? 

Does it encourage the child to do something actively? 

Does it possess the possibility of being used in many different ways. 
Is it suited to the age, ability, and interests of the child using it. 



EVALUATING TOYS 



On the tables are toys and pictures of toys from which you are to select the 
best choice for each of the following situations. Each toy has a number. 
Place the number corresponding to your selection in the blanks following. 



1 . 



2 . 

3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



Tommy, an active boy of three, needs a toy for a short time before going 
to bed. Which toy? No. 



Nancy has just learned to walk. Which toy would you choose for her? No. 



Bobby (6 years) is recovering from the measles but still must stay in bed. 
Which toy? No. 



Joan (4 years) is to be traveling in the car with her parents for 6 hours. 
V/hich toy? No. 



The mothers of Jerry (4 years) and Larry (4 years) are planning for the 
boys to play outdoors together after their afternnon naps. Which toy? 
No. 



Ellen (6 years) is having three friends, all 5 years old, in to play in 
the afternoon. Which toy? No. 
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APPENDIX E: FINGER PAINTING 



Materials Required ; 

Finger paint (see recipes which follow) 

Paper — butcher, shelf, hard-surfaced wrapping, oil cloth, table Top, 
wood, wallpaper, cardboard 

Sponges to spread water on the paper or table and cleaning up 
Water to dampen paper, wash hands and for cleaning up 
Protective covering for children 

Procedure: 

Define limits for children and teachers 

Have pan of water and sponges nearby for cleaning up 

Dampen table and paper with sponge 

Spread paper smoothly on table 

Put a heaping tablespoon of finger paint on the paper 
Colorless finger paint may be used and then the teacher can sprinkle 
powdered tempera on paper for child. If child sprinkles 
tempera, cans become messy and hard to hold. 

Finger painting can be done directly on table tops 
Encourage children to clean up 

Recipes ; 

Wallpaper Paste Finger Paint (or wheat paste): 

Put amount of water you desire into pan. Sprinkle flour on top of water, 
a small amount at a time. Stir in circular motion until all lumps are 
gone. Add more flour until desired consistency. (Desired consistency 
should be similar to Sta-Flo laundry starch) 

Soap Flakes: 

Put soap flakes into mixing bowl and add water gradually, while beating 
with egg beater or electric mixer. Consistency should be about the same 
as stiffly beaten egg whites. Add color. 

Salt and Flour Finger Paint: 

Stir 1 cup flour and 1^ cups salt into 3/^ cups water. Add coloring. 

(has grainy quality) 

Liquid Starch Finger Paint: 

Pour liquid starch on wet surface. Add color, (tempera paints if desired). 
Pudding Finger Paints: 

Instant or cooked pudding may be used for a different experience. Danish 
dessert offers another texture. (Food coloring may be used to color this). 

All finger paints should be stored in tightly covered jars and in a cool place. 
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PLAY DOUGH RECIPES 

Magic Goop: 

2 C salt 

2/3 C water 

1 C cornstarch (loose) 

1/2 C cold water 

Mix salt and 2/3 C water in saucepan. Stir until mixture is well heated, 
(3-^ minutes). Remove from heat and- add cornstarch which has been mixed 
with 1/2 C cold water. Stir quickly. (Should be like stiff dough). If 
it doesn't thicken, stir over low heat (1 minute) until it forms a smooth 
pliable mass . 

Add food color and let students paint. 

Can be kept indefinitely if wrapped in clear plastic. 

Makes 1 3/^ pounoi. No refrigeration necessary. 



Muddling Dough: 

2 C Flour 
1 C Salt 

i C water - or enough to stick dough together 
Pinch of alum 



Dough: 

3 C Flour 
2 C Salt 
1 C Water 

Coloring - food coloring or powdered poster paint 

Raisins can be added and the dough "baked" inside muffin tins or small 
pie pans in a play over. 

When dough is wrapped in plastic bag, it will keep for several weeks 
without refrigeration. A tablespoon of salad oil will keep it soft and 
pi iable. 

Add flour if necessary. 

It takes several days to dry something hard - but it becomes almost as 
hard as plaster of paris. 
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APPENDIX F: CHECK LIST FOR BABY SITTING 



If you've ever done any sitting, you know it's anything but a snap job. Here's 
a list of some of the problems and decisions sitters usually face. Check those 
you think may give you trouble. 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

HI 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 



How much should you charge? 

How should you "negotiate" with parents for your wages? 

What should you do if you're asked to wash dishes or help with 
housework? 

Can you use the telephone, the radio, the TV set? 

Can you have friends in when you sit? 

How much noise can you make when the children are sleeping? 

How should you handle parents who consistently get home later than 
they promise? 

How can you be sure of an escort home? 

How do you diaper a baby? 

How do you warm a bottle and feed a baby? 

Should you bathe a baby? 

What should you do when a child cries? 

How do you cook a simple meal for children? 

How can you cope with several children? 

How can you keep children safe from harm? 

How should you handle a temper tantrum? 

What should you do if a child gets sick? 

How can you get help? 

What should you do in an emergency? . 

How can you get the most from your free sitting moments? 



If you don't know how to solve all these problems; don't be discouraged. That's 
what this unit is for -- to give you some guidance. 



WHEN YOU ACCEPT A BABY-SITTING JOB, DO YOU? 



Yes No 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



Know how many children you will be expected to sit with? 

Do you arrive on tine, and are you dependable? 

Arrive adequately equipped? 

See that you are familiar with the house before mother goes? 
Keep on guard to protect a baby from appetizing, indigestible 
i terns? 

Keep a constant watch? 

Prepare to meet and deal with family pets? 

Look in at least once every hour on a sleeping baby and 
listen for him between times? 

Know how the stove works? 

Know where to switch the lights on? 

Know how to turn on the heat in the house? 

Know where clean clothes are kept, and what to do with soiled 
ones? 2 



Tj Flanders , Judy, Baby-sitters' Handbook , Science Research Bulletin, Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand Ave. , Chicago 10, 111. 




IT 



Adapted from Lowndes, Marion, A Manu al for Baby Sitters , Boston; Little 
Brown, and Company, 1949. 
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LEARNING ABOUT CHILDREN * 



Middle Level 
(9th-10th grade) 



Time: 20-30 lessons 



Desired Outcomes: 

Ic Becomes aware of what heredity is and how it may affect the child. 

2. Becomes aware of the characteristics attributed to heredity. 

3. Understands the relationship of heredity and environment.^ 

4. Becomes aware of the different kinds of environment in which 
children are reared. 

5. Realizes that the individual child’s environment includes many facets. 

6. Becomes aware of the role environment plays in the child's growth and 
development. 

7. Recognizes the relationship of environment and heredity. 

8. Becomes aware of the influences within the family on the growth and 
development of the child. 

9. Becomes aware of the basic needs of children at the various levels 
of development. 

10. Learns how the basic needs of the child may be met. 

11. Realizes that certain characteristics are typical of children at 
certain ages. 

12. Recognizes that "problem" behavior may be normal for a particular 
age level. 

13. Becomes aware of the order in growth. 

14. Learns why children need discipline. 

15. Recognises the difference between discipline and punishment. 

16. Becomes better able to use methods and techniques of effective 
. discipline. 

17. Realizes that there is a reason for all behavior. 

18. Recognizes that understanding children helps one to better under- 
stand self. 

19. Develops better understanding of self by studying and observing 
children. 

20. Realizes the role developmental tasks play in one's growth. 
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Scheinfeld, Amran, Basic F act^;of Human Heredity. New York: Washington 
Square Press, 1961. $1. 

Spock, Benjamin, Baby 6 Child Care. New York: Pocket Books Inc., 1964. 

50 cents. 

Spock, Benjamin and Marian E. Lowenberg, Feeding Your Baby 6 Child. 

New York: Pocket Books Inc., 1956. 25 cents. 

Government Publications 

Children’s Bureau, Infant Care . Washington 25, D.C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, 1963. 20 cents. 

Children’s Bureau, Your Child from 1 to 6. Washington 25, D.C.; 
Superintendent of Documents, 1962. 20 cents. 

Children’s Bureau, Your Child from 6 to 12. Washington 25, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1963. 20 cents. 

Bulletins 

Cosgrove, , Marjorie C. and Mary I. Josey, Aboi^ Yo^. Science Research 
Assoc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Menninger, William C., All About You and Self-Understanding . ( 2 booklets). 
Science Research Assoc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 1955. 

Neugarten, Bernice L., Your Children’s Heredity. Science Research 
Assoc., 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Poffenberger, Thomas, Recognition. A Basic Need . Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon. Extension Circular 558, Oct. 1953. 
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Hymes, James, Discipline . Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1956. 



Films 



Act Your Age (14 min.) $4.50 — BYU CSU CU NU UofU WU. 
Age^^^^Turmoil (20 min.) $3.25 — BYU CSU CU UofU WU. 

Family Circles (10 min.) $3.25 — UofU. 

From Sociable Six to Noisy Nines (21 min.) $3^25 — BYU CSU CU NU 
UofU. ~ 

The Frustrating Fo urs and Fascinating Fives (22 min.) $3.25 — BYU 
S2I3 CU Mb uoTu ^5u^ 

Helping the Chil d to Accept the Do*s (11 min.) 

Helping the Child to Accept the Don?ts (11 min.) $3.25 — BYU CU 

u w u: 

Heredity and Family Envir onment (10 min.) Color. $3.25 — BYU CSU 
U of U CU. • 

Roots of Happiness (25 min.) $3.25 — BYU U of U 

Tbe Terrible Twos and Tru sting Threes (22 min.) $.3%25 — BYU CSU 
CU NU U of U. 



Film Sources ; 

si 

Brigham Young University 
Colorado State University 
Colorado University' 

Nevada University 
University of Utah 
Wyoming University 

Teacher Reference ; 

Brown, Marjorie and Jane Plihal. Evaluation Materials for Use in 
Teaching Child Developm^t. 426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55415: Burgess Publishing Company, 1966. $4.25 


















Generalization I*. Each individual differs from every other individual in 

~ his inherent potentialities. II 5 

Sub-Generalization A: A person is born with certain characteristics 

which identify him as a unique individual. 

Desired Outcomea ; 

1 . Becomes aware of what heredity is and how it may affect 
the child. 

2. Becomes aware of the characteristics attributed to heredity. 

3. Understands the relationship of heredity and environment. 

References ! 

Brisbane, The Developing Child, pp. 356,427. 

Children’s Bureau, Infant Care , pp. 2, 8 , 55, 68 . 

Children’s Bureau, Your Child from One to Six , pp. 2 , 5 , 41, 64, 65, 
80, 81. 

Cosgrove, About ’lou . 

Duvall, Family Living , pp. 6 - 8 , 299. 

Hurlock, Child Growth & Development , pp. 321-322. 

Ilg. & Bates, The Gesell Institute’s Child Behavior , pp. 54-65. 
Montagu, Life Before Birth , p. 18. 

Neugarten, Your Children’s Heredity . 

Scheinfeld, Amran, Basic Facts of Human Heredity . 

Smart 6 Smart, Living & Learning With Children , p. 242. 

Smart 6 Smart. Living in Families, pp. 33-38. 

' —I J I Mini ■'•rf l ^ 

Films : 

Heredity £ Family Environment. 10 min. 












Background Information ; 

Heredity-»«Principles accepted by those in field of genetics 

The inheritance pattern of traits such as hair, eye, skin color and 
type, is well understood. Height and weight, bone, body and feature 
structure; some diseases and deficiencies, such as Cooley’s anemia, 
color-blindness and others are inherited in a predictable way. This 
is part of the science of genetics whicn began toward the end of the 
nineteenth century with the work of the famous monk, Gregor Mendel, 
who stated that inherited characteristics are caused by factors now 
called ’’genes’* which are transmitted from generation to generation. 

The genes for any trait are inherited in pairs , one from each parent , 
When the two members of a pair are different, one gene will be dominant, 
the other hidden or recessive. In the case of eye color, for instance, 
the genes that cause eyes to appear brown are dominant over those for* 
lighter colors. 

A tendency to disease can be inherited, like brown eyes, through a 
dominant gene from either parent, Huntington’s chorea, a kind of 
progressive mental deterioration which comes on usually around middle 
age, is an example of this. Vulnerability to disease can also be 
inherited, like blue eyes, through a pair of recessive genes. 
Predisposition to diabetes, for instance, can come from diabetic 
parents, or like blue eyes in a brown-eyes family, from parents who 
do not have diabetes themselves but carry recessive genes for it, 

A tendency to rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease can be 
inherited in the same way. Neither disease will necessarily develop; 
however, if the predisposition is noted or suspected from family 
history and health safeguards are taken in time. 

The most eminent geneticists hold that human traits are the result of 
interaction between the two forces of heredity and environment - but 
in some traits, the force of heredity is relatively much stronger, 
while in others environment plays the major part. Thus, hemophilia 
(the bleeding sickness) is mostly hereditary, passed along by the 
daughters of affected males to their sons. But cretinism, a form of 
mental and physical defect, is due mainly to environment - to being 
born of mothers with thyroid deficiency. All of us, of course, are 
born with limits and peaks to our individual genetic capacity and 
potentiality. 

Superior intellectual ability is not a miracle. Basically, it is 
genetically constituted, but what the superior individual will do 
with his intellect will be conditioned to a large degree by environ- 
ment and education. Thus, while it’s obviously impossible to make a 
bright or even normally intelligent child out of a feeble-minded one, 
it is possible within a similar range of normalcy and hereditary 
endowment for I.Q.’s to vary widely because of the influence of environ- 
ment. A study of identical girl twins raised in different homes shows 
this. One of these twins had been brought up by a family who’d 
allowed her only two years of grade school education. The other. 
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raised by a family who sent her through college, had an I.Q. 24 
points higher than her untutored twin's! 

As for talents and gifts other than intellectual, tnere are 
indications that they "run in families". Studies of musical talent, 
for example, point strongly to the conclusion that training can develop 
the senses required for musical aptitude only to the degree that these 
senses are already inherent in a child. However, we all know lignts 
that failed - people of unusual talent or ability who never fulfilled 
their promise. In other words, innate giftedness isn't enough. It 
needs to be backed up by those intangible attributes of character, 
will and personality without which it cannot flower. 

A host of other cnaracteristics and qualities have been attributed 
in some part to heredity - among them bodily endurance, athletic 
skill, resistance and susceptibility to disease, susceptibility to 
psychosis, longevity, mechanical talent. Vigor and forcefulness in 
a person, or its lack, may also possibly be influenced by heredity. 

More recently, prenatal life in the womb and the birth experience 
itself have been presented as equally important environmental 
conditions. 

Dr. Spock has said, "It is helpful (for parents) to know that it is 
probable that children are born with different temperaments." 

Theodosius Dobzhansky, the highly regarded Columbia University 
geneticist, tells us that some traits such as blood group and color 
of skin are "rigidly" fixed by heredity. Other traits are "plastic" - 
in the sense that they are readily modifiable by environment. 

Radiation affects the genes. 

It is important to recognize that the relative influence of the 
environment isn't always the same, and that what constitutes a favorable 
environment for one child may be an unfavorable one for another. There 
, for example, some children who for whatever reason, marshall all 
their abilities and do their best work when spurred by competition. 

There are others who blow up and do their worst in competitive tests. 
There are some children who blossom in a stimulating home or school 
atmosphere - and some whose interests and growth are better fed by the 
stimulation they find on their own. We must come to grips with tne 
idea that our children may very well be unequal to each other in physical 
stamina or intellectual endowment but that need not spell "inferior" ^ 
j 3 g[j_g[nce or happiness for any of them. Each child's reactions are unique. 

Heredity Counseling ! 

When their obstetrician told the Johnsons that their perfectly formed 
flj»st-*born had a serious, hereditary heart defect, their shocked 
reaction was against having another child. Mrs. Johnson told the doctor, 
"He'd be bound to inherit this defect, too, and we couldn't stand it." 
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But the Johnsons were wrong about how heredity works and so are 
kTiany other parents who fear inherited conditions. 

The scientific study of heredity-genetics has taken giant strides 
in recent years. And the benefits of these advances are available 
right now for parents. For one thing, geneticists can now estimate 
in advance the probable risks for certain diseases and defects 
recurring in families. For another, a new kind of service, called 
heredity counseling, is open to parents who have suffered the tragedy 
of giving birth to an abnormal baby. 

Are Birth Defects Always Hereditary? 

Heredity counseling can be especially useful to parents worried 
about birth defects. Dr. Clarks Fraser, Canadian geneticist at 
McGill University, believes that only a minority of malformations 
at birth have a major genetic cause, and only a minority a major 
environmental cause; that most defects and malformations probably 
come from complicated interactions between genetic predispositions 
and subtle factors in the intra- uterine environment. 

Heredity influences affect the weight pattern— whether baby will be 
sturdy and heavily built or frail and fine-boned. Heredity influences 
height more than it does weight. 

Heredity determines the wide limits within which a chixd can develop. 
Environment shapes and influences the development which actually 
takes place. These forces interact; neither can be completely 
independent of the other. Heredity finds expression through environ- 
ment; environment influences the development of inherited characteristics^ 
(Brisbane) . 

A child’s behavior is the result of his "upbringing” and experiences 
interacting with his heredity. 

Every child inherits certain tendencies to grow in a particular way. 

These tendencies are realized or thwarted in actual life situations. 

P re-Test i 

In order to evaluate your own growth or progress in learning about 
children, the following experience will be helpful for you to do 
before and after this unit in Child Development. 

Spend an hour with a child. Then write about your experience; tell 
the age of the child, the circumstances, what the child did, what you 
did and how you felt, etc. 
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Learning Experiences 



Knowledge ; 

Take pre-test on heredity to find out how much you know about 
heredity. Teacher uses results in planning learning experiences. 
(See Appendix A for pre-test.) 

Study references (teacher may need to supplement) and define or 
explain in your own words the following terms: 

—heredity —traits 

—environment --genes 

--chromosomes 

Study references and list the traits or characteristics that are 
attributed to heredity. List those that are probably due to 
environment. 

Invite a doctor or well-informed person to class to speak on 
heredity. 

View film, Heredity and Family Environment , to better understand 
the relationsnip between heredity and environment. (Teacher asks 
class to look for appropriate points.) 



Comprehension ; 

Write a paper on "The Traits I probably have inherited from my 
parents snd/or ancestors”. 



Application ; 



Plan a bulletin board to show one idea you have learned about 
heredity. Work in groups of 3 or 4 and put up a different bulletin 
board every day for a week. 



Analysis ; 

Observe children at the playground, school, market, neighborhood, 
etc. to determine which of their observed characteristics are 
probably due to heredity and which ones might be due more to en- 
vironment. The following form will be helpful. (From Wyoming Child 
Development Guide). 



Characteristic or 
Trait 


Caused by^ 
Heredity 


Caused by 
Environment 


Reasons for choice 


Example: Shyness - a 

little girl in the 
third grade watched 
but wouldn’t join 
in the play groups. 




X 


A trait like shyness 
is probably caused 
by what’s happened 
to one since birth 
and not by heredity. 


etc. 
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Synthesis ; 

With the help of references from books and dittoed material make a 
chart with 3 columns to show the characteristics that are: (1) 

entirely determined by heredity, (2) largely the result of learning, 
such as swimming ability, (3) a mixture of both heredity and learning. 
Which is the longest list? What ideas does this give you about 
children and their behavior? What does it tell you about yourself? 

Evaluation: 



Again, take the pre-test on heredity that you took at the beginning 
of this topic. Go over the results and compare with the first test 
in order to determine what you have learned. 



Generalization II: 



The human organism is an open, dynamic system, constantly 
taking in stimulation from its environment, and constantly 
behaving in response to the stimulation; such behavior, 
in turn, affects and changes the environment. 

Sub-Generalization A : Throughout development, the individual is 

continually being influenced by and is influencing 
his environment. 

B. Development results from a continuous interaction 
of the individual and his environment. 



Desired Outcomes : 

1. Becomes aware of the different kinds of environment in which 
children are reared 

2. Realizes that tne individual child's environment includes many 
facets 

3. Becomes aware of the role environment plays in the child's 
development 

4. Recognizes the relationship of environment and heredity 
References: 



Brisbane, The Developing Child , p. 30, 121. 

Crosgrove, About You , pp. 6-10. 

Duvall, Family Living , pp. 6, 13-15, 45. 

Hurlock, Child Growth & Development . pp. 39-40, 323-326. 

Ilg. 6 Bates, The Gesell's Institute's Child Behavior, pp. 13. 15. 

76, 318. “ 

Smart 6 Smart, Living 6 Learning With Children , pp. 237, 243, 247. 

Smart 6 Smart, Living in Families . pp. 38-40, 50-51. 

Wallace, McCullar, Building Your Home Life , pp. 40-41, 376-377, 465-466. 
Background Information : 

Environment begins to influence an individual from conception and 
continues throughout life. 

The term environment means all tne tnings that surround an individual: 
the air he breathes, the food ne eats, the people he knows, their 
attitudes and ideas, the objects in his home, buildings, and trees, and 
lawns and pavements; pets 6 toys and books and music. The culture and 
happenings of the area, country, and even the world are a part of the 
child's environment today. 
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Before birth, the baby's environment is his mother's body, whicn 
provides him with shelter and nourishment. This environment may be 
adequate or not adequate for his potential, depending on the health 
and care the mother receives. 

A favorable environment will aid in the development of the child's 
potential. An unfavorable environment may retard the child's 
movement toward his full potential. 

Children in the same family who are born at different times have 
different family environments, 

A child's many-sided development is the result of his interaction 
with his physical and social environment as he perceives it. 

The many forces we lump together as environment include both intimate 
forces— family with its vedues, feelings, methods of discipline— 
and broader forces— neighborhood and associates, community, customs, 
laws. 

A favorable environment (home or otherwise) can, it appears, permit each 
individual to develop his most positive assets for living. An un- 
favorable environment may inhibit and depress his natural potentials. 

But no environment, good or bad, can, so far as we know, change him 
from one kind of individual to another. 

Good environment can do much to overcome bad heredity; good heredity 
can often overcome bad environment 9, One is as important as the other. 

The vital thing to remember, however, is that heredity is already 
determined. But we can often change the quality of the child's 
environment. We can make it easier for him to become what he is capable 
of becoming. 

The poem, "Leaves of Grass", by Walt Whitman, the American poet, tells 
us something about the environment of a child and how it affects him: 

"There was a child went forth every day. 

And the first object he look'd about. 

That object he became 
And that object became a part of him." 

An English poet, Alfred Lord Tennyson, said, 

"I am part of all that I have met," 

( Wallace- McCullar ) 

Most of us recognize the fact that though the child's behavior can be 
strongly influenced by the kind of home and other surroundings in 
which he grows up, manyv»of the changes which will take place in his 
behavior are determined from within. However, it is still the parent's 
responsibility, as well as privilege, to provide him with the best 
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possible environment. The more you know about him, the better job 
you can do in providing him with the right kind of environment. 

What is the best kind of environment for a particular child at his 
particular age? How can environment act effectively to bring out 
the very best in the child's particular kind of personality? Here 
we can give you a few clues o In general, we can say, this or that 
is a good kind of environment to provide. Parents who study and 
understand the child will know best what kind of environment their 
child will need. 



(llg. & Ames) 

Our Culturally Deprived Children 

"Culturally deprived" is a brand new name for an old problem— the 
children of America's slums. The number of 'culturally deprived | 
children in the United States is steadily increasing at an alarming 
rate." In 1950, one of every ten children, in America's fourteen 
largest cities, was considered culturally deprived. By 1960, the 
figure had become one out of every three, and by 1970, one of every 
two "big city" children is expected to be culturally deprived. 

These children from slum areas suffer not only from a lack of money , 
nice clothes, and food, but they also suffer from a "po\^erty of 
experience". The kind of experiences that middle-class children 
have at home every day are completely foreign to children from 
lower-class homes. For example, the typical slum child has never 
been encouraged to talk at home. He has never been read a story , or 
been taken on a picnic 7 ®^en had a birthday party. Therefore, 
it is not difficult to understand why these children lag far behind 
other children even in kindergarten. The saddest part is that they 
never catch up but drop farther and farther behind each year. These 
children need extra help from teachers that really understand their 
problem. 

The average elementary school teacher comes from a middle-class 
background, and she assumes her students have the same middle-class 
experiences. This blindness on the part of our teachers is disastrous 
for the child from a deprived environment. Many teachers consider 
the I.Q. tests of slum children as proof of the children's inability 
to learn. Admittedly, these children score much lower than do other 
children of comparable age, but their compilation of experiences is 
also much lower. The typical ghetto child, although normally intelli- 
gent , comes to kindergarten or first grade not knowing the names for 
even the most commonplace things. Books and pictures are new experi- 
ences, and to some children even a mirror is alien. They nave no 
concept of 'jime such as past or future. They have no concept of numbers 
particularly large numbers. For example, they may know that Yankee 
Stadium holds a large number of people, but they don't know if that 
large number is closer to one hundred or one hundred thousand. Even 
the word "work" has no meaning to some of these children because the 
father is usually unemployed, and fifty percent of the homes have 
man at all as head of the house. 



since the mother is frequently the only parent, she is usually 
exhausted just trying to make ends meet and has little time for the 
kind of interaction that the middle-class child participates in 
daily with his mother. Thus, the deprived child is already behind 
before he starts. 

To understand these children it is necessary to know what it is like 
to live in a slum area and how just living under lower-class condi- 
tions can actually retard a normally intelligent child. For instance, 
children from this type of background often cannot name even simple 
objects because their parents usually point, gesture or grunt instead 
of talking to the child, and though ’’the child’s world is filled with 
noise, there is not much communication.” Sometimes these children 
nave not learned one color from another because no one ever discusses 
how nice the tan sweater would look with the yellow skirt or if the 
brown or the aqua curtains would look better with pink walls in the 
kitchen. There is the example of tne child who thought a snowman was 
a man who shoveled snow off the sidewalk, because this snowman was the 
only kind of snowman he had ever seen. Another child thought fire 
engines brought fire because no one had ever told him otherwise. 

The complaint that is given most often by teachers of these children 
is that they are extremely inattentive. There is, of course, a very 
good reason why the children are inattentive. "When a child lives 
with eleven people in three rooms separated by thin walls from other 
households of eleven people in three other rooms, smelling their cooking, 
sharing their toilet, knowing when the man next door is drunk, or the 
baby downstairs is awake - a child must learn to be inattentive to 
survive. His ears become skilled in not hearing and his eyes in not 
seeing. ” 

Since the lower class homes are frequently cramped, ’’the older brothers 
and sisters are seldom there except to sleep.” Thus, an important 
source of information for the young child is lost because of environ- 
ment. This same environment also prevents the child from playing with 
other children his own age, because little children can’t play outdoors 
in the heart of a big city without supervision.” It is likely, also, that 
the mother is always too busy or too tired to take the child out to play. 

Low incomes carry with them high risks of illness, limitations on 
mobility, limited access to education, information, and training. Poor 
parents cannot give their children the opportunities for better nealth 
and education needed to improve their lot. Lack of motivation, hope, 
cUid incentive is a more subtle but no less powerful barrier than lack 
of financial means. Thus, the cruel legacy of poverty is passed from 
parents to children. The youngster growing up without a decent educa- 
tion in a broken home, in a hostile and squalid environment, in ill 
health, is likely to be trapped, not because of innate deficiencies 
of character or intelligence, but because he does not have the skills 
demanded by a complex society, nor the opportunity to acquire those 
skills. Most often he is driven to a mounting sense of despair which 
drains initiative, ambition, and energy. 
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And what does poverty mean to those who endure it? It means a daily 
strueele to get the bare necessities of a meager existence. It means 
?hat the abundance, the comforts, and the opportunities that they see 
all around them are beyond their grasp. It means living in a world 
scarcely recognizable and rarely seen by the majority 
Americans. "The other America" is a world apart, inh^ited by people 
isolated from the main stream of American life, unfamiliar with its 
values and unprepared for its opportunities. Worst of all, it means 
hopelessness for the young, for poverty breeds poverty, and the poor 
are most likely to remain poor. 

The following list of articles are from journals and magazines 
available in most libraries that should help the student to become 
aware of the environment of the culturally deprived (or disadvantaged) 

child. 

Asbell, Bernard, Not Like Other Children . Redbook, Vol. 123, No. 6 
October 1963 , pp. 65, 114-120. 

Asbell, Bernard, Six Years Is Too Late . Redbook, September, 1965. 
pp. 53, 124-128. 

Duhl Leonard J. , and Antonia Handler Chayes, Individual, Family,, 

and Community . Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 55, No. 8, October, 1964, 

pp. 579-585. 

Fleiss, Bernice H. , A New Venture in New York City^ , Young Children, 

XX No. 3 , 1965, pp. 140-142. 

Gore, Lillian L. , and Rose Koury, Educating Children in Nursery Scho^ 
and Kindergartens . Bulletin No. 11, 1964. (Government Publication) 

Harding, Alice Currie, To Be Continued . N.E.A. Journal, Vol. 53, Wo. 6, 
September, 1964, pp. 30-32. 

Mackintosh, Helen K. , and Gertrude M. Lewis, Head Start For Childre n 
in Slums. American Education, Vol. 1, No. 1, December, 1964, pp. 30-32. 

Riessman, Frank, and Hannah Arlene Riessman, Teachers of the Poy, 

The P. T. A. Magazine, Vol. 59, Ho. 3, November, 1964, pp. 12-14,. 

where_^n__Orange^_^^_ajrextbool^, Time, Vol. 84, No. 22 1 , 

November 27, 1964, pp. 73. 



I earning Experiences 



Knowledge ! 

Before studying any reference materials, jot down your definition or 
explanation of environment. Then study the reference materials and 
re-define the term in the light of your new knowledge. Compare 
definitions with class members and decide which definition will be 
most adequate for class use. 

Have class members who have traveled in other parts of country and 
world tell about the environments they have seen children live in, 
(Students outside of your class may be invited to speak to your 
group also. ) 

Invite a qualified speaker to your class to tell you about the 
culturally disadvantaged child and what the government is trying to 
do to change his environment, (Check with Welfare Dept,, community 
action program, etc.) 

From your readings list some of the things that should be true 
about the child’s home environment if he is to develop a healthy 
personality. Add to your original list by working in groups and 
exchanging ideas. 

List all the things you think are a part of one’s environment. Study 
references. What did you omit? Add to your list if necessary. 

Work in groups on the following questions: 

How does environment affect the child's: 

1. Pnysical growth? 

2. Ways of feeling and thinking? 

3. Mental Development 

etc,? 

Report your findings to the class, using appropriate visual aids 
to aid in the student's understanding. 

Application : 

After studying the reference material, divide into groups of 3 or 4 
and jot down the requirements for a "good" environment for a child 
and also what might be considered a "bad" environment* Discuss your 
lists in class. 

Give specific suggestions how you, as a teen-ager, could provide a 
"good" environment for a child, (sister, brother, neighbor, etc.) 



Give 2 illustrations of how a child’s opportunities (part of his 
environment) might influence his inherited tendencies. 

Comprehension : 

Give specific illustrations how a person’s environment might cause 
him to be different from others. 

Prepare a bulletin board indicating the "things" that are included 
in the child’s environment. 

Give an example of how environment during early childhood influenced 
the development of a particular person. (Famous people could be 
used as examples or someone that you know, but isn’t known by class 
members^ could be also used.) 

Make up short case studies that illustrate different kinds of 
environment of children. 

Read some material on the culturally-disadvantaged child. What are 
some negative things about his environment? What might be some 
positive things about his environment? 

Keep a "tack" board of current news clippings showing examples of 
desirable and undesirable environments for children. Discuss aspects 
of the illustrated environments and the possible effects upon the 
child. 

Analysis : 

React to; 

"You do not inherit bad temper, shyness, or the knack of being 
popular. These things you acquire in a ’good’ or ’bad’ environment." 
(What might be specific examples of a good environment or bad environ- 
ment in fostering the above traits.) 

Read a story about a child or children and report (written or oral) 
all the factors in his environment that the author presented in the 
story. Tell how these factors seem to affect the child’s personality 
as portrayed in the story. 

(Stories can be found in any monthly periodical.) 

Observe children wherever possible (playground, home, stores, church, 
etc.) and study their observable characteristics. Determine roughly 
which characteristics are inherited and which may be caused by the 
environment. 

Conduct a survey to determine conditions (environment) in the community 
which may affect the child. (See Appendix B) Class members could be 
responsible for different questions. Analyze the completed results 
to determine the strengths and the weaknesses of your community. 
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Role play or present a skit illustrating different kinds of 
environment a child might have. Class then identifies the environ- 
ment and the possible effects upon the child’s development. 

Synthesis : 

Write a paper on one of the following topics: 

"Ways I can improve a child’s environment in my community. ’’ 

"What makes a ’good’ environment for a child," (physical and 
psychological ) 

"How environment makes a difference in the development of the 
child',' (physical and mental) 

Present a panel discussion on the topic, "Which is more important, 
the physical or emotional environment of the child* After the 
leader summarizes the points brought out in the discussion, 
write a short paper on the topic. 

Evaluation ! 

Evaluate the following two statements: 

A good environment is not necessarily one that costs money. 

One needs jjioney to insure an adec[uate environment for a child. 



Observe and report on two different areas in your community 
relating to the physical environment for children. Evaluate 
the adequacy of the environments, defending your judgment. 

Read, "What Makes a Good Home Life" (Appendix C). Evaluate the 
statements in this writing using as criteria what you have learned 
concerning desirable environment for children. 
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Generalization III: Each individual family member affects and is affected 

by his family. II 3 

Desired Outcome': 

1, Becomes aware of the influences within the family on the growth 
and development of the child. 

References : 

Brisbanej The Developing Child, pp. 23 - 24 , 30 , 33, 52-53, 126-129. 
Children’s Bureau, Infant Care , p.2. 

Duvall, Family Living , pp.8-10, 71-72, 85, 331, 362, 278. 

Hurlock, Child Growth 6 Development, pp. 323-337 
Linkletter. The Secret World of Kids , pp. 19-41. 

Menninger, William C., All About You . p.l2. 

Shuey, Learning About Children , pp. 51-52. 

Smart 6 Smart, Living 6 Learning . Ch.l 8 . 

Smart 6 Smart, Living in Families. Unit One. 



Films: 

Roots of Happiness (25 min.) 

Family Circus (10 min.) 

BackgrOOTW||2|rt2lIi!Si^ii* 

Good, poor, or indifferent, your family has left its mark on you. To 
a considerable extent, you are what your family has taught you to be. 
Your family influences have been important building blocks in your 

personality. 

Some of the things a family seems to influence are: 

Child’s health and welfare 
abilities and interests 
self-confidence 
growing independence 

self-concept (what you think of yourself.) 

It is the family which first meets personality needs for love, 
attention, encouragement, security, and a chance to achieve. 
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The members of a family, parents and their children, inhabit a 
world of their own making, a community of feeling and fantasy, 
action and example. 

The family’s specific task is to help meet the basic needs of the 
individual. 

The family environment provides both a physical and emotional climate 
for the individual. The physical climate focuses attention on the 
material aspects of the home which offset the child’s growth. 

The child’s position (oldest, middle, youngest) in the family seems 
to have some effect on the way his personality develops. 

Everyone has personality because the "experts" use the word to mean 
the total person. Personality is all that a person has been, is, and 
hopes to be. 

Personality development takes place within the family. Early experi- 
ences in the family have a lifelong effect on the child’s personality. 

Everyone has a personality, just as everyone has a body. And like 
bodies, personalities grow and develop, and their growth is affected 
by many factors. These factors can be categorized into three groups; 
heredity, environment, and self. 

A Good Home for a Child 

1. He is loved and wanted, and he knows it, 

2. He is helped to grow up by not having too much or too little done 

for him. 

3. He has some time and some space of his own. 

4. He is part of the family, has fun with the family, and belongs 

to it. 

5. His early mistakes and "badness" are understood as a normal part 
of growing up; he is corrected without being hurt, shamed, or 
confused. 

6. His growing skills— walking , talking, reading, making things— are 
enjoyed and respected. 

7. He plans with the family and is given real ways to help and feel 
needed throughout childhood. 

8. He has freedom that fits his age and his needs; he has responsi- 
bilities that fit his age, abilities, and freedom. 

9. He can say what he feels and talk things out without being afraid 
or ashamed; he can learn through mistakes as well as successes^ 
and his parents appreciate his successes rather than dwell upon 
his failures. 

10. As he grows older, he knows his parents are doing the best they 
can; they know the same about him. 

11. He feels his parents care as much about him as they do about his 
brothers and sisters . 
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12, The family sti< ^’s together and the members help one another, 

13, He is moderately and consistently disciplined from infancy, has 
limits set for his behavior, and is helped to take increasing 
responsibility for his ovm actions, 

14, He has something to believe in and work for because his parents 
have lived their ideals and religious faith, 

—Duvall 

The family is recognized as the most significant influence in determin- 
ing the kind of person one becomes. 

Whatever your position is in a family has had some effect in making you 
what you are and it will continue to affect you as you grow older. And 
whatever it is, it has some advantages and some disadvantages. 

Learning Experiences 



Knowledge ; 

Study references and/or listen to teacher lecture on family influences. 
Working in groups, make a "master” list of all the factors (things) 
within a family that seem to have an influence on the development of 
the child. 

After studying references on personality, write your own definition of 
the term. As a class choose the most adequate one, modifying it if 
needed. 

Study references to determine what is meant by a healthy personality. 

Jot dovm as many personality traits that you can think of. Read the 
references related to personality traits and add those traits that you 
don’t have on your list. Share your lists in class. 

Study references to find out what the specialists in child development 
have to say about position in the family. What do they say about your 
position in the family? (youngest, middle, oldest) 

Interview other students (outside of class) to find out how they feel 
their position in their families have affected their lives. How does 
this compare with what you have read? 

Interview brothers and/or sisters and ask them to relate specific 
examples of how they have been influenced by the siblings in their 
family. 

Study current news articles, magazine articles and books about the 
disadvantaged child. Try to determine from your readings and discussion 
the factors in their families that cause these children to be labeled 
disadvantaged. 

Invite a qualified person to speak to you about the various family 



patterns that children are reared in and how these patterns may in- ^ 
fluence the personality growth of the child. (Someone in the Community 
Action program or Welfare program may be helpful.) 

Invita a speaker to class who is familiar with what your community has 
to offer in helping to strengthen family living. 

Comprehension ! 

View the film. Family Circle^C lO min.) Discuss how Patsy*s family 
seems to influence her personality. 

Divide into groups and each group discuss how the following factors 
in the home might influence the child’s development. (Assign a 
recorder to write down the ideas.) 

Amount of space 

orderliness 

calmness 

number of children 
etc. 

Ask the recorders to present the ideas to the class. 

Application : 

Observe children and jot down what seems to you to be their outstand- 
ing personality traits. Then try to -asually observe their parents. 

Do you find any similarity in their traits? Is this due to the environ- 
ment or to heredity? Defend your answer. 

Analysis : 

Think of two children the same age who belong to different f lilies. 

What differences in their personalities can you trace to family in- 
fluences? Be specif ic,f 

View film, "Roots of Happiness" in order to better understand how 
the family influences the development and personality of ^ the child. 

Pick out and jot down those factors illustrated in the film that help 
to make a "good" family. What was wrong with the tense, unhappy family? 
What personality traits might the children from the "good" family de- 
velop as they are growing up? What personality traits might the chil- 
dren from the other family develop? 

Think about you and your family and write a short paper on how you 
think your family has influenced you. 

Spend at least an hour with a family that has small children. Write 
a short paper on how you feel this family is influencing their child 

or children. 
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Synthesis; 

Divide into groups according to your position in the family (only 
child, youngest child, etc.) Discuss and jot down all the ways in 
which you think your position has influenced your life. Include the 
advantages and disadvantages. Read references relating to position 
in famly and then compare your group findings with the reference material. 
How will this information help you in learning about and understanding 
children? 

Write a paper on "What I consider is important in family living in 
order for the child to develop a healthy personality." 

Discuss in a circle discussion (see Appendix D) the following topic, ^ 

"Why it takes *good* families to grow good people." List the specific 
contribution on the blackboard. 

Write a paper titled "Every member of the family has a responsibility 
to help other members develop a healthy personality." 

Evaluation: 



Read a story or book that covers aspects of family life and evaluate 
the family life that is portrayed as it relates to the child's growth 
and development. (Stories can be found in textbooks and current peri- 
odicals.) A particularly good story for this assignment is in McCalls , 
August, 1965. "Reason for Gladness." pp.72. (A joyous novel of family 
love. ) 
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Generalization IV: 



To the extent that an individual’s developmental needs 
are met as they occur, he is free to move toward his full 
potential. Ill 

5 

Sub-Generalization A : Every human being needs affection, needs to feel 

adequate, and needs recognition as a person of 
worth from those he cares about. 

Desired Outcomes : 

1. Becomes aware of the basic needs of children at the various levels 
of development. 

2, Learns how the basic needs of the child may be met. 



References : 

Brisbane, The Developing Child, p. 64. 

Children’s Bureau, Infant Care . 

Children’s Bureau, Your Child From 1 to 6 . 

Children’s Bureau, Your Child From 6-12 . 

Duvall, Family Living, pp. 317-321 

Ilg. 6 Ames, The Gisell’s Institute’s Child Behavior . Ch: 4, 5, 6, 8. 

Poffenberger, Thomas, Recognition, A Basic Need . 

Smart 6 Smart, Living in Families , pp. 40-49 

Wallace, McCullar, Building Your Home Life , pp. 382-390. 

Background Information : 

All persons, even though they are different, have certain basic needs. 
There are some things a child needs if he is to grow into his best self. 
If he does not get the things he needs, he will grow up somehow but 
he will not, in all probability, become the person he could have been 
if his basic needs had been met. Some of these needs are physical and 
others have to do with his social and emotional development. 

i 

Children cannot be made to grow, but growth can be encouraged by good 
physical and emotional cars. Growth itself comes from an inner force 
and is inevitable. The child will grow in some measure and in some 
fashion whatever care is provided for him, but he may not fulfill his 
growth possibilities unless he receives adequate care.^ He will grow 
best if his home and school provide an environment of affection, in 
which he can feel that he belongs, that he is loved and needed. A child 
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needs to feel that the adults about him like him and are interested 
in him. If this feeling is lacking and if the child feels unwanted 
or unloved| growth may be retarded. (Jenkins) 

There are different ways of stating tne basic needs of children. Some 
authors have presented them in the following way: 

List A : Need for: 

1. Security (physical and psychological) 

2. Warmth ( ** ** ** ) 

3. Activity 

4. Sleep and Rest 

5. Nutrition 

6. Social Contact 

7. Independence and dependence 

Someone else has listed the needs in this way: 



List B : Children need: 

Physical: The right foods 

Enough sleep and rest and exercise 
Safe, clean, comfortable home 
Clothes that are right 



Children need to: 



Emotional : 



1. Feel adequate and loved 

2. Be not afraid 

3. Explore their world 

4. Do things for themselves 

5. Share in family life 

6. Feel a sense of order in their living 

7. Feel a sense of achievement 



Another writer has compiled a list of basic physical and emotional 
needs in the following way: 

List C : Physical: The need for: 

Air 

Food and Water 
Elimination 
Activity and rest 

Mental & Emotional: The need for: 



Mental activity 
To love and be loved 
To feel adequate 
To seek meaning 
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Learning Experiences 



Knowledge ; 

Divide into groups of 3 or 4. Choose one of the lists of basic needs 
presented in the background information, (Lists A, fl or C), Study 
reference material to find out all you can about the needs on your 
list, (Each group may choose any list.) Explain what the need involves 
and give specific examples of how the need could be successfully met. 
Present your information to the class in an interesting way. 

List as many basic needs of children that you can think of. Then 
study reference materials in class and add to your list. 

After studying references, write a simple, clear definition of basic 
needs. Compare with members of your group and make up a clear defini- 
tion using the ideas presented in the group. Present your final 
definition to the teacher, who will write the most satisfactory one 
on the chalk board. 

Comprehension : 

Observe a child or children in some activity. What need or needs 
did they seem to be fulfilling? Describe the situation and explain 
why you felt the need you identified was being fulfilled. 

Application : 

Prepare a bulletin board on basic needs of children. Ask permission 
to put the best one up for display at the next PTA meeting. 

Analysis : 

Invite 4 or 5 parents into class. Explain briefly about the basic 
needs of children. Then ask them to contribute to your understanding 
of the basic needs by answering questions such as the following: 

"Mrs. Jones, we have said that a child needs to feel adequate. What 
have you done with your child or observed others do that would help 
in fulfilling this need?" 

(Your bulletin boards would help parents to remember the basic needs 
as they are participating, ) Appoint 2 or 3 recorders to record the 
parents' suggestions. The next lesson period go over these ideas and 
compare them with what you have studied, 

• 



Write a paper titled, "Basic Needs of Children and How to Meet Them", 
Submit the better ones for publication in the school paper or local 
newspaper. 

Write a paper by answering the following: 

1, What do you feel are your basic needs? 

2, What are some ways you use to fulfill these needs? 

3, How does this compare with meeting the basic needs of the child? 




Evaluation: 



Conduct a survey in your neighborhood. Ask 3 or 4 adults • "What 
do you feel are the most important needs of an infant? A toddler? 
A pre-schooler? And a school age child?" Bring your answers to 
class and evaluate the answers according to what you have learned 
about basic needs of children. . 



Basic Needs of Children (Parent Survey) 







Infant 


Toddler 


Pre-Schooler 


Middle- 

Childhood 


Teen-agers 


Parent 


A 












Parent 


B 












Parent 


C 













etc. 
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Generalization V: 



There is a universal and irreversible pattern of 
individual human development* 

Sub- Generalization A ; Development proceeds in orderly sequence* 

Sub-Generalization B : Every child grows in an orderly pattern, but 

' " growth varies from child to child. 



Desired Outcomes: 



1. Realizes that certain characteristics are typical of children at 
certain ages. 

2* Recognizes that ’’problem” behavior may be normal for a particular 
age level. 

3. Becomes aware of the order in growth. 



References : 

Brisbane, The Developing Child, pp, 62-63, 69-71, 85, 120-121, 144-145, 
155-157, 165-166, 199-202, 257-258, 340, 363-367. 

Children’s Bureau, Infant Care , pp, 34-57, 

Children’s Bureau, Your Child From 1 to 6 . pp, 3-59, 

Duvall, Family Living , pp, 302-310, 312-315. 

Hurlock, Child Growth 6 Development. Chapter 12, 

Hymes, The Child Under 6 , ch, 19, 32, 

Ilg, 6 Ames, The Gesell’s Institute’s Child Behavior . Ch, 2. 

Smart 6 Smart, Living £ Learning With Children , p, 128, 143, 153, 

Spock, Baby & Child Care , pp, 260-61, 346-368, 384-398, 

Wallace 6 McCuller, Building Your Home Life , pp, 378-79, 401-405. 

Films : 

Terrible Twos and Trusting Threes . (22 min.) 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives. (22 min.) 



From Sociable Six to Noisy Nines, (22 min,) 




Background In format ion ! 



Experts in Child Development have learned a great deal about the way 
development occurs. One step follows another in a regular and predict- 
able sequence. However | a chart of normal development breaks down 
when applied too closely to any one child because each child also 
has his own unique personality, A child benaves the way he does 
partly because he is at a certain stage of development and also due 
to his heredity, family influences and his self-concept. 

Certain kinds of behavior are normal for children at various ages. 

Unless you learn to recognize them, you may misunderstand a child's 
actions. You may even think he is misbehaving. It is normal for 
children to be curious, to flit from one activity to another, to want 
to be independent, to move slowly and to want to explore everything. 

Behavior of small children may be perfectly normal for their own age 
but irritating to grownups who expect children to act as "small adults" 
rather than as the little experimenters that they are, (Brisbane) 

More often than not, what adults call problem behavior is perfectly 
normal for the child at his age and level of development. 

So-called behavior problems have been categorized by Elizabeth Hurlock 
into the following: 

1, Health Problems 

2, Problems of Muscle Control 

3, Speech problems 

4, Emotional 

5, "Bids for attention" problems 

6, Social problems 

Knowledge of growth stages can give you an idea of what to expect. 

You can be prevented from feeling too much surprise or discouragement 
when an unattractive (to you) stage of behavior occurs. Perhaps you 
will be more patient if you realize that there are 5 steps leading 
up to the behavior you're looking for and therefore, you won't expect 
the child to jump suddenly from one to five. 

The steps to growing up are pretty much the same for everybody but the 
way each child climbs these steps (or goes through the basic stage 
of growth) is a little different for each child because of his own 
individuality. 

Each individual normally passes through each major stage of develop- 
ment and each developmental phase has characteristics of it. Each 
child grows in his own unique way; slow growers, fast growers, and 
"normal" growers^. 



Characteristics of **Toddlers” (Age 1 to 2 yr.) 



15 Months Old 



At 15 months the behavior picture seems to lose its harmony and 
equilibrium. This is the dart and dash and fling age. The give-and- 
take of to-and-fro rapport is superseded oy one-way behavior. The 
15-month-old child is no longer a mere creeping and cruising baby. 

He strains at the leash with his new found powers of walking and 
toddling. He likes to overturn waste baskets; he likes to pull off 
his shoes. 

His gross motor drive is powerful i He is ceaselessly active with 
brief bursts of locomotion, starting, stopping, starting again, 
climbing and clambering. It is as though he were an aggressive jeep 
putting himself through all its paces. 

If he is confined to a pen, he is likely to pick up each toy and fling 
it outside. This is a gross type of prehensory release, a casting 
pattern which needs practice, - at least in his own estimation. 
Developmentally , crude casting precedes more highly coordinated forms 
of throwing. But this casting is not altogether crude because the 
baby is casting with his eyes as well as with his hands. He is using 
his eyes alertly to see where an object falls, as it falls. This is 
a significant exercise in distance perception, in ocular accommodation 
and convergence. It requires agile coordination of his various eye 
muscles . 

The 15-month-old child is not all bluster and bumble. Surprisingly 
enough he can poise one cube over another and release it with sufficient 
neatness to build a tower of two. In the ancient history of the race 
this was an important construction feat. It is a significant achieve- 
ment in the history of the individual. 

The release pattern is now so refined that the baby can pluck a pellet 
and drop it into the mouth of a small bottle. He does this without 
instruction or demonstration. We simply place the pellet beside the 
bottle. He responds with immediate spontaneity. Spontaneous behavior 
is often a key to developmental readiness. 

18 Months Old 



The 15-month-old toddler strains at the leash. The 18-month runabout 
is on the loose, colliding with new physical and cultural problems at 
every turn. The one-year-old, by reason of his locomotor immaturity 
and relative docility, is protected from excessive impacts of the 
culture. But the 18-month-old child is no longer a "mere" baby, and life 
is not so easy for him. Larynx, legs, hands, feet, bladder and bowel 
sphincters are all, concurrently, coming under cortical control. With 
such an extraordinary diversity of behavior patterns to coordinate, it 
is no wonder that he functions in brief spans and pulsations of attention. 
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His attention is sketchy, mobile i works in swift brief strokes. He lugs, 
tugs, dumps, pushes, drags, pounds, runs into nooks and corners and 
byways; goes up and down stairs; by one device or pulls a 

wheeled toy from place to place, abandons it, - and then resumes with 
variations, including walking backward. 



He attends to the here and now. He has little perception for far off 
obiects. He runs into them headlong, with scant sense of direction. 

He has little perception for far off events. No need to talk to him 
about the future. He may, however, understand and even execute a simple 
commission within his motor experience, such as Go-and-get-your-hat. 

He has a few favorite expressions of his own: all gone”, "bye-bye , 

"oh-my !" 



Although he has meager pre-perceptions, he has a significant sense of 
"conclusions". He likes to complete a situation. He puts a, ball in a 
box with decision and caps the performance with a delighted exclamatory 
"Oh-Miy!" He closes a door; he hands you a dish when he has finished; - 
he mops up a puddle, - all with an air of conclusiveness, as if to say, 

"now-t hat * s -done . " 



This is a most interesting growth phenomenon. It accounts for his 
punctuated demeanor. It reveals the operation of morphogenetic 
processes even in apparently trivial behavior. We are too blind to the 
significance of similar subtleties in the behavior patterning of the 
child of school age. 



Managing A Toddler 
Keep Life Simple ! ! 

1. Remove breakable knicknacks as much as possible.^ 

2. Crowds, noise and confusion should be the exception, not the rule. 

3. Channel child's actions by suggesting something more or equally 

interesting. Avoid a battle of wills. • j u 

4. Actions speak louder than words to him. If you begin to do the 
^jjings you want done, he'll often go along while muttering no . 

5. Words you use should be simple and clear. Long speeches confuse him. 

6. Teach him the meaning of "hot", "hurt", "tastes bad" - rather than 

just saying "don't" or "no". 

7. Try whispering your suggestions from time to time. 

8. Follow through on your decisions. 



What Are Two Year Olds Like? 



Two Years Old 

The two-year old cuts his last baby teeth. He still does not walk 
erect; his knees and elbows are slightly b^nt, his shoulders hunched, 
arms held out and back. His abdomen does not protrude as much as 
it did at 18 months. He leans forward as he runs. He can go up and 
down stairs without alternating feet and he can kick a ball. It will 
be another year before he can stand on one foot or pedal a tricycle. 

He can turn a door knob and crudely imitate a circular stroke on^paper. 
He likes to take things apart and put them together or fit one object 
inside another. 

Jargon is being replaced by sentences. He likes to talk to himself, 
to repeat words, to name things and to suit words to actions. His 
vocabulcu?y can vary from six to a thousand words, but this is the year 
for great language development. 



He is not yet mature enough to play with other children. He prefers to 
play alone or engage in parallel play. He cannot play cooperatively - 
it is easier for him to watch what others are doing than to participate. 
He cannot share or let another child play with his toys , He must learn 
"It's mine” before he can share. He enjoys the human scene and 
imitates it in his play. 

Two-and-a-half years 

At two and a half, the child enters what is sometimes called the^ 
"imperial stage" because he behaves like a Roman emperor. Domineer- 
ing and demanding, he is rigid, inflexible, wanting exactly what he 
wants when he wants it. He must give the orders, make the decisions. 

If he decides, "Me do it myself", nobody can help him. If he decides, 
"Mummy do". Daddy can’t substitute. 

Yet it is almost impossible for the two-and-a-half -year-old to make a 
clear-cut choice and stick to it. He says: "I will - I won’t", "I 

want it - I don't want it", "Go out - stay in." Endlessly, he shuttles 
back and forth between opposite extremes. 

He also stubbornly resists new ideas. If you read him a story before 
bedtime yesterday, he wants to hear the same one tonight. Because 
putting a two-and-a-half -year-old to bed can raise havoc in a household, 
it is wise to keep bedtime rituals as simple as possible. Don’t give 
him a chance to demand that a complicated schedule be followed. 

The nap is a real problem at two and a half years, lie the door to 
his bedroom, if necessary, say Gesell experts, but be sure that the 
child can’t climb on the window ledge. Because rocking now often 
reaches a peak, it’s a good idea to pad the crib heavily. Put a soft 
rug under it and make sure the crib is screwed together tightly so that 
it won’t creak. 



Working around these rigid behavior characteristics is usually nore 
successful than trying to meet them head on. Try to streamline all 
z^utinesy make the decisions yourself and avoid situations where the 
child takes over. Avoid giving the child choices except when it 
doesn’t matter, as when you ask; "Do you want the red one or the blue 
one?" Avoid questions which can be answered "No". For example, 
don't ask; "Can you hang up your coat?" Ask; "Where does your coat 
go?" Use suggestive words and phrases such as "you forgot", "needs", 
"has to have", "it's time to", as well as face-saving commands like 
"How about — ?" or "Let's — 

Your patience and willingness to use endless techniques will help you 
get through this difficult period. So will a little humor. If your 
child angrily shouts, "No, no, no," you can laughingly reply, "Yes, 
yes, yes." On unimportant matters, of course, you can bow tp your 
tyrannical little emperor with, "Certainly, your majesty!" 

What Are Three-Year-Olds Like? 



3 Years. 

1. Things quiet down, briefly, at three for most children. 

2. The typical 3-year-old uses the word "Yes" quite ais easily 
as he formerly used the word "No." 

3. Three likes to give as well as take. 

4. He likes to share — both objects and experiences. 

5. "We" is another word which he uses frequently. It expresses 
his co-operative, easy-going attitude toward life in general. 

6. Good equilibrium with people and things around him. 

7. He no longer seems to need the protection of rituals. 

8. Greater maturity has led him to feel much more secure. 

9. The child is no longer rigid, inflexible, domineering, grasping. 

10. No longer does everything have to be done his way. Now he can 
not only do it your way, but can enjoy the doing. 

11. He likes to make friends and will often willingly give up a 
toy or privilege in order to stay in the good graces of some 
other person. 

12. Increased motor ability /is evident. 

13. Increased ability with and interest in language help him to be 
a delightful companion. 

14. He loves new words, and they can often act like magic in influenc- 
ing him to behave as we would wish. 

3 1/2 Years . 

1. At three and a half there comes, in many, a tremendous chanze. 

2. A period of marked inseci\rity, disequilibrium, incoordination occurs. 

3. Motor incoordination, for example, may express itself in stumbling, 
falling, fear of heights. 

4. A child who has previously shown excellent motor coordination 
may go through a period of extreme motor disequilibrium. Hands 
alone as well as the total body m<ly be involved. 



5. Stuttering very often comes in at this pexdod in children who 
have never stuttered before. 

6. Tensionai outlets are often exaggerated in tnis 3 i/2-year-old 



7. 



8 . 



9 . 



10 . 

11 . 



period. . • ^ • i 

Child may blink his eyes, pick his nose, exhibit facial or 

other tics, masturbate, suck his thumb excessively. 

Along with motor and verbal difficulties often come tremendous 
difficulties in relations with other people. 

Crying, whining and in frequent questioning, especially of 
mother: "Do you love me?" "You don’t love me." "Don't look", 

"Don’t talk", "Don't laugh". 

Demand that all attention be focused on himself. 

Become extremely jealous of any attention paid by members of 



the family to each other. 

12. Extremes (very shy one minute q overboisterous the next). 



Fours and Fi.ves 

Characteristics (as shown in film "Frustrating Fours and Fascinating 
Fives**) 

Four Year Olds ; 

1. Fours have trouble carrying things through to conclusion. 

2. Accept rules. 

3. Musical development is just beginning. 

4. Fours need large work, not small fussy work. 

5. Need guidance repeatedly for learning experiences. 

6. Learn to say "no" expressing individuality. 

7. Small detail work soon becomes frustrating. 

8. Age of inattention and inconsistency. 

9. Name calling is common at this age, especially around company . 

10. The four“year-old learns a great deal by asking ques cions and 

observing. . 

11. At the age of four, a child can usually dress himself rather 

clumsily. 

12. Self-support and reliance is just in the beginning stage. 

13. When the child puts his mind to something, he can do it but 
often rejects it, etc. 

14. Four-year-olds are full of high drive and play with much 
imagination and they let this off by their play and action. 

15. Four-year-olds exhibit unending inquisitiveness. 

16. Co-ordination and logic are only partially developed. 

17. Attention span is extremely short and enhanced by simple 

fascinations. ^ ^ ... 

18. High energies must be expressed in expression activities, 

as free-play. 

19. Can do simple rhythm activities. 

20. Cannot do intricate hand work as frustration level is low. 

21. Awareness and development of social graces not controlled at 
this age level. 

22. Four-year-olds are easily frustrated. 
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23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

Five 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 







Four-year-old^ span of attention is short. 

Can play together in simple games. 

Have trouble carrying simple projects through. 

Sound judgment, logic are just at the beginning stage. 

He is a master of inattention. 

Four— year— olds are inconsistent in behavior. 

Behavior seems to have deteriorated since 3 years old, such as 

refusing to come when called. , . j. . 

Four-year-olds are full of energy that must be used in free play. 

Have a good imagination. 

Age of "why” and "how" can help children be more aware of 
surroundings . 

Manners can't be counted on at four. 

Absorb a lot by observing and they begin to learn to confo^. 
They go back and forth between baby dependence and independence. 



Year-Olds 



The five-year-olcfe love routine. Routine assignments are important to 
them, i.e., calling daddy to breakfast. 

They like to make things with their hands and they are proud 

of their accomplishments. 

Figure more compact and coordinated. 

Entertains self without constant support of others. 

Can express self by means of language. 

Responds more quickly to discipline than at four-years-old. 

Can follow varying rhythm and translate to various instruments. 



The baby look is lost. ^ j .a. 

He has a special routine and is more independent of adults 

than at four-years-old. . a. ..u- 

His questions should be honestly answered at this age. 

Plav activities are based on better sense of cooperation. 
Movements, though more coordinated, are still quick and short. 
Longer span of attention. 

Learning more of life and want explanations. 

Like vigorous physical energy. 

Like to pretend and play roles. 

He is now independent - can entertain himself. 



Love routine. 

Children's humor is spontaneous and it grows. 
Five-year-olds like to learn through doing, talk and 

explanation. . 

Five-year-olds are able to listen by longer periods. 
Fives play together better and respond quickly. 

Can cooperate - work hard, concentrate well. 

They need some freedom. 

They thrive on encouragement of adults. 



I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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Middle Ch i 1 dhood - 



Characteristics of 6 , 8 & 9"y6ar olds 
(From Film: "Sociable 6 to Noisy 9") 



S ix"Year Olds 



1 . 
2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

1 1 . 
12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 
17 . 



Are influenced by rigidity of school pattern. 

Enjoy combination of simple and intricate, involved toys, 
i.e. block vs. doll house. 

Through contacts such as being read to, sense feelings o ove 
and affection by parents. 

NeirseH-confidlnce which is gained through success experiences. 
Somestimes tel i tall tales to bolster their self-confidence. 

Use large blocks to build elaborate structures. 

Have short interest in quiet activities. uairQ 

Like to be able to help their mothers with setting chairs. 

Enjoy being cheerful. 

Are temperamental when they feel inferior. 

Love to exaggerate. , . 

Are beqinninq to assume sex roles—boys more than girls. _ 

Are shifting their attention from one thing to another fair y p y 

Enjoy being useful. 

Irin't''quite''old enough to be reliable and they are, at times, 
temperamental . 



Eight-Year Olds 

I Exoress their frustrations by fighting. 

2 ! Boys have no interest in girls. They are content to play with other 

boys. 

3 . Need help with personal relationships. 

4 Find games a popular activity. u^ci- 

5 ! Need Lggestions about their manners as they are not always the bes . 

A 1 ike to belong to groups such as Cub Scouts. . , 1 

7 . Tend ^o be meLy and generally forget to pick up their belongings. 

8 Have heroes whom they look up to and admire. 

9*. Like to follow behind older brothers and sisters and they become 
angry or hurt when they are left behind. 

10. Commonly exhibit so-called " s tea 1 i ng" tendenc , es 

II Enjoy conversing with their parents at the inn 

12 ’. Are energetic and can't judge when they have overdone. 

13 . Extend their horizons by having people read o em. 

Tri°lbTe 'tT's<t down with parents and make plans and discuss problems 
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18. Begin to play in one-sex groups. 

19. More affected by neighborhood than previously. 

20. School’s influence is very great; the home is the center of 

everything. 

21. Collect, things and needs a special place for them. 

22. Hero worship. 

23. May "steal” and "lie". . ^ . 

24. Common phrase "I*m no good!" as child is just developing 

self-confidence. . 

25. Like to be read to when stories are outside of their ability. 

Enjoy trips to library. 

26. Excursions to points of interest are exciting; more than one 
trip to the same place at different age is good. 

27. Curiosity often gets them into trouble. 

Nine-Year-Qlds 

1. The nine-year-old often does not want his younger brother along. 

This results in fights and arguments. 

2. Nine-yeeuf'-olds are just developing skills at sports and often ge 
frustrated even when getting help from father. 

3. Roughhousing is very common among boys around 8 and 9 years of age. 

4. The 9 year old starts to think for himself. 

5. Nine year olds are very critical of others. 

6. They often do not finish things they start. 

7. They lead a very active life. 

8. Nines like to feel accomplishment! 

9. Girls develop faster than boys. 

10. Boys and girls '^o not usually play together. 

11. Become more interested in environment. 

12. Need rules to follow. 

13. Have Hobbies and Heroes. 

14. Like own things - sense of ownership. 

15. Forgetful. , ^ u • 

16. Jealousy expressed as self-righteous behavior. 

17. Parlor games are popular. 

18. Need constant suggestion to remember rules ^d manners* 

19. Children sometimes don’t realize they are tired. 

20. Like to hear stories - use imagination. 

21. Enthusiasm greater than ability to concentrate. 

22. Children need to be paid for some jobs to teach them value of money. 

23. Place exaggerated value on friends. 

24. When rejected by friend, may be depressed for days. 

25. Likes to feel part of a group. 

26. Pretend world often more real than real one. 

27. Like to collect odd bits of things and likes to have a secret 
place to keep treasures. 

28. Needs private place to keep belongings. 
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Dominant oharacteristics relating to play at various age lev^ 



Characteristic 



Fascinated Watcher 
Pinching - pulling 

Group hungry 
Buffets use 

(favorite doll* blanket) 

Bragger 

Imagination 

Grandiose 



A^e Level 

2 

2 

3 

3 



4 

4 

4 



Conformity 

Practical 

Wants to feel useful 



Sensitive 

Swarm 

Tattler 



Fighter ' 

Cliques 

Gang ' 

Swapper 

Sophisticated drama ' 

Voter ^ 

Rules Important ' 

Secrets ^ 

1, A child behaves the way he does because he is at a certain 
stage of growth. 

a. A one-year old gets about rapidly, creeping and crawling, 
perhaps even walking. He crawls up stairs, he gets in and 
out of furniture. He contributes a few words to the con- 
versation — hi, bye-bye, mama, dada. He wakes, sleeps and 

eats in a definite pattern. He settles down to a long sleep 
and one or two naps. He reduces his meals from six or more 
to three a day. He has learned to chew, although he may 
still have need to suck. He may have from four to six ^ 
teeth which makes his biting business-like. He knows his 
mother and his father and other members of his family. He 
distinguishes strangers. He is more interested in people than 
in toys and likes to play games such as patty-cake and 
peek-a-boo. He can spend half an hour alone with his playthings. 



b. Before a second birthday, the child; 



(1) Crawls upstairs without help, gets about the 
house and yard with only occasional problems. 
Rides in stroller or walks. 
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(2) Eats with a spoon from bowl or cup, without help 
or too much spilling. 

(3) Performs useful things, such as "helping the baby" 
and bringing named objects from nearby places. 

Opens and closes doors, climbs up on chairs to 
reach, removes simple obstacles from path. Uses 
basket to carry things. 

(4) "Helps" with undressing by removing socks and shoes. 
Uses short sentences, and has vocabulary of twenty- 
five words or more. Names familiar objects for 
practical purposes. 

Before a third birthday, the child: 

(1) Occupies self without "looking after" at own play 
such as drawing with crayons , building from blocks , 
dressing dolls, looking at pictures. Uses blunt- 
end scissors in cutting paper and cloth, is not 
purposefully destructive. 

(2) Gives simple accounts of own experiences and tells 
stories that can be understood. By action or speech 
makes known desire to go to toilet. Seldom has 
daytime "accidents". 

(3) Avoids simple hazards. "Comes in out of rain." 

Is careful about falling when on stairs and high 
places, avoids sharp edges, broken glass, etc., 
and should keep out of streets. Takes wrapper 
off candy. 

Before the fourth birthday, the child: 

(1) Washes hands acceptably without help to the 
point that he can dry them without soiling the 
towel. Puts on and buttons clothes, but may need 
help otherwise in dressing. Few daytime "accidents 

(2) Walks downstairs without help, one step at a 
time. Runs, skips, marches, and shows other 
simple rhythm. 

(3) Takes part in such group activities as simple games; 
joins in simple tea parties and activities requir- 
ing no skill. Performs for others if encouraged. 

(4) "Helps" in small ways about the house, such as 
running short errands, picking things up, feeding 
pets, dusting. 



e. 



Before the fifth birthday, the child: 



(1) Dresses self, except for tying laces, ribbons 

or ties. Does all own buttoning, but clothing is 
laid out. May need help with muffler or ^over- 
shoes, especially with difficult close-fitting 
do Lhes . 

(2) Washes face, except ears, acceptably and dries 
his face without help. Goes to toilet alone ^ 
without help, brushes teetn without supervision, 
unfastens own clothes; no daytime "accidents . 

(3) Goes about neighborhood unattended; may be 
restricted as to areas or "deadlines" so he can 
be found easily, but should be on his own within 
his limits. Plays in small groups such games as 
tag, jump rope, hopscotch, marbles, etc. 

(4) Draws with pencil and crayons simple but recog- 
nizable forms of man, house, animal and landscape. 



Learning Experiences 



Knowledge : 

In order to better understand tnat the child goes through certain 
steps in his growth and development, list tne steps a child usually 
goes through before he learns to walk. Do the same for learning to 
feed himself, etc. (You'll need to use tne references you have in 

class. ) 

View the film(s): (Terrible Twos S Trusting Tnrees, Friistrating Fours 
& Fascinating Fives, From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine). Jot down the 
behavior characteristics you observe for the appropriate age levels. 
Compare lists and devise one master list to nave dittoed for class 
re ference. 



Study the references relating to common characteristics of children. 
Choose one age level and make a list of common characteristics for 
that age child. 

Comprehension ; 

Observe 3 children of different ages. Identify the ages. List 
separately the characteristics of each child you observe. Compare 
your findings with your list or chart of common characteristics that 
you made in class. 



Invite mothers of 4 or 5 children of different age levels to bring 
their children to class. Use the list of characteristics you made up 
and check off those characteristics that you are able to see in the 
children, (This can be an informal type of class period. Have a few 
play materials around the room. Talk with the mothers and let the 
children ”roam” around the room if they wish.) 

Application ; 

For a week keep track of a child's misbehavior (according to adult 
standards). State the age of the child, the misbehavior and the 
common characteristic at that particular age, 

A Week's "Misbehavior" 



Age of Child 


What He Did 


Was it Part of 
of Common 
Characteristic 


Related to 








(Yes or No) 


State the 
common 

characteristic 
the behavior 
fits. 













































Working in qroups, prepare Bulletin boards illustrating common 
characteristics at various ages. 

Give an example of how you better understood a child's behavior 
recently due to your current understanding of common characteristics 
of children. 

Analysis ; 

Interview parents and ask them to tell you what they consider to be 
problem behavior or misbehavior of tneir children, (Be sure they 
tell you the child's age.) Bring responses to class and in groups. 

Go over them and decide if the behavior is a normal part of growing up 
at that particular age. What do your answers imply? 

For a week in your contact with children, keep track (jot down on 
cards) of all the things they did that was irritating to you. Bring 
your cards to class and exchange with each other. Decide whetner the 
behavior stated on the card was part of growing up (common characteristic). 
Write your comments on bottom of card and give back to original owner. 
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ERIC 












mama 



Age of Child: 
What he did 



(Leave space for comments) 



Synthesis ; 

Present a panel on "Common Characteristics of Children at Certain Ages". 
Invite parents to attend. Have prepared a short, concise ditto sheet 
on the topic to give to the parents as tney leave. Have the bulletin 
boards on common characteristics up to help reinforce your presentation. 

Evaluation ! 

Make up a case study of a child that includes some kind of benavior 
and common characteristics for his age level. Trade case studies in 
class and evaluate the accuracy and judgment of the study. 



o 
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Generalization VI: 



An optimal atmosphere for the socialization process 
in our society seems to provide a combination of 
affection and control. III 

Sub- Generalization A: Children need discipline in order to develop 

independence and self-control. 

Desired Outcomes : 

1, Learns why children need discipline, 

2, Recognizes the difference between discipline and punishment, 

3, Realizes that there is a reason for all behavior, 

4, Becomes better able to use methods and techniques of effective 
discipline. 

References : 

Brisbane, The Developing Child , pp, 31, 120, 200-201, 215-216, 
Children *s Bureau, Infant Care , pp, 50-52, 

Children’s Bureau, Your Child From 1-6 , pp, 24-25, 40-43, 29, 

Duvall, Family Living , pp, 321-329, 

Hurlock, Child Growth 6 Development , pp, 221-236, 346-347, 

Hymes, The Child Under Six , ch, 16, 17, 

Hymes , Discipline, 

Ilff, & Ames. The Gesell's Institute’ s Child Behavior , pp, 33, 35, 38, 
42, 71, 353-367; “ 

Linkletter, The Secret World of Kids, ch, 2, 3, 6, 

Shelley, Learning About Children, pp, 181-186, 

Smart & Smart, Living £ Learning With Children , pp, 63-66, 72-85, 
Smart 6 Smart, Living in Families , pp, 293-295, 

Spock, Baby S Child Care, pp, 45-49, 323-335, 573, 

Wallace, McCullar, Building Your Life , pp, 377-382, 406-407, 

Films : 

Helping The Child Accept the Do’s , (11 min,) 

Helping The Child Accept the Don’ts,(ll min,) 



Background Information ; 



Discipline is a system of helping children grow in self-control, 
conscience, and moral judgments. Although force and fear may make 
a child do what an adult wants him to do, they do not help him grow 
in self-discipline; that is, they do not help him develop a conscience. 
Firmness is necessary because a child has to know what he may do and 
what he may not do. But firmness is not the same thing as harshness, 

A child learns best when learning is pleaisant. Learning is kept on 
a pleasant basis by using punishment sparingly and rewards more 
frequently, (Smart & Smart) 

Six Guides to Discipline 

I wish I could offer one easy solution to this discipline dilemma, 
but no one on earth can do so. Parents are inevitably engaged in a 
long process, and their relationship with their children is renewed 
each day. We, who try to study these problems with a sense of propor- 
tion cannot offer a magic formula. But experience has taught us 
certain guidelines: 

1. Remember that your child looks to you for authority 
and guidance. Give him this security, but make 
co-operation and eventual self-control the goal. 

2. Mean what you say, but keep demands simple. Do not 
hesitate to exact obedience when it is important to 
do so. Let your voice tell a child that you mean 
business, but reserve this tone for the occasions 
on which it is really needed. 

3, Don’t use threats or ultimatums that you cannot carry 
out. Try to be consistent but not so stubborn that you 
never make exceptions — like allowing your young 
children to stay up after bedtime when Grandma visits, 
or agreeing on a later- than- usual curfew after a high 
school dance. 

4, Set limits from the beginning, but work toward mutual 
understanding, a sense of responsibility, and considera- 
tion for others. Don’t be afraid to admit that you can 
make mistakes; your child will respect you for your 
honesty. 

5. Show disapproval, even annoyance sometimes, but give 
plenty of praise. Your approval is tremendously 
important to your boy or girl, 

6, In disciplining, keep in mind your long-term goal - 
an independent, responsible adult. The purpose of 
punishment is not to make the child suffer, but to 



teach him. Punishment alone can’t do that job, any more 
than medicine alone can build good health* Your youngster 
needs you to control and guide him until he has learned to 
direct himself. Then, just as you once let his hand go 
after crossing a dangerous street, you can finally say, 
’’There - now you may go," 

Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 



Discipline 
Common Mistakes 



There are some common mistakes and situations which frequently lead 
to difficulties. These conditions do not always produce behavior 
difficulties immediately, but they cannot help but have some adverse 
effect on the child’s development and thus should be avoided if at all 
possible. 

It Insufficient parental affection and acceptance. Of course 
Most parents love their children, but some parents manage 
to hide this affection so completely that the children 
cannot feel that they are loved and wanted. Sometimes 
children are aggravating; parents show their annoyance 
and the children may feel insecure, 

2, Misused or smothering parental affection. This is when 
the parents try to control the child by the use of 
affection and appear to withdraw their love when the 
child misbehaves. Sometimes parental affection leads to 
cverdependence when the parents really hinder the child’s 
growing up, 

3, Parental anxiety. This may show up in an overemphasis of 
the child’s mistakes, or in too much pressure for perfection, 

4, Parental compensations. This is when the parent tries 
to have the child achieve what they themselves could not 
achieve. It is a form of unrealistic parental expectation 
that makes the child feel inadequate or insecure because 
he is unable ever to satisfy the parent, 

5, Unreasonable demands and requirements. This is sometimes 
thought of as a too strict discipline. It is not so much 
the strictness as the multiplicity of requirements that 
produces a feeling in the child of being hemmed in and 

of having every detail of his life managed for him. When 
the child cannot meet all that is required of him, he has 
a feeling of failure and inadequacy, 

6* Inconsistency, This leads to confusion and uncertainty. 

The child cannot learn what to expect or what is required 
of him. He may develop a feeling of injustice when he is 
punished one time for something that had just been laughed 
at previously. 



7. Irregularity, disorder, and confusion. Children can 
only feel secure if there are sufficient order and 
regularity in their world that they can feel that there 
are some things on which they can depend. Not only is 
learning hindered but a child's basic security is 
threatened by confusion and disorder. 

8. The use of various undesirable techniques. Perhaps it 
will be enough merely to name some of these; The use 
of fear, nagging, fault-finding, disparagement, threats, 
coaxing, extracting promises, bribery, physical punish- 
ments, and any other technique that is unfair or violates 
the essential dignity of the child. 

9. Highly emotionally charged situations. When the child is 
living in a home where there are constant tensions, 
conflict, strains, and worries, it is very difficult for 
him to have that feeling of stability that is conducive 
to healthy development. 

One of the features of the make-up of most cnildren is tneir resiliency. 
They usually do recover fairly promptly from disturbing situations. 
However, there is a limit to this and when the unhealthy situation is 
constant or recurs frequently, it is more than most children can tolerate, 
and they begin to show the effects in their behavior. It is the persist- 
ing, constant, or frequently happening conditions in the home that have 
their effects on the child. Of course, a single experience, if it is 
vivid enough or frightening, can also leave its scars and start trends 
in development. But, in general, if the background picture is sound, 
occasional mistakes by the parents are not too serious. 

Discipline & Chile Guidance, Karl S. Bernhardt 

To many people, discipline has a harsh, old-fashioned sound, for to them 
discipline means punishment, pain, and fear. This is the narrow, negative 
view of discipline - discipline as essentially correction. But as we 
shall see later, discipline can be basically positive; training, not 
correction; guiding, not punishing; arranging conditions for learning, 
not just inhibiting and restricting. 

Discipline is an essential characteristic of any society. No family, 
school, club, or community can run smoothly without rules and regulations 
and some means of enforcing them. No individual can be a participating 
member of any group without subjecting himself to control. Control may 
be external, pressure exerted by the group, or internal, sv-lf-discipline 
or internalized controls. There can be no question of the necessity 
for discipline. 

Whether it is a helpful educative procedure or a punishment will depend 
mainly on the attitude of the adult. If the parent means it as a 
punishment, it will have that meaning to the child, but if it is used as 
an educational device, the child will realize that the parent is being 
helpful cind not mean. 




The adolescent does neea ^uida;ice nut tne guidance tnat will be 
effective is not so T.'u'.h rigid control and airection as advice, the 
chance to discuss his proDieins, n>ordi support, trust, and confidence. 

1. Adolescents need recognition to conibat tneir natural 
feelings of insecurity. As long as the praise, approval, 
and recognition are oiiAcere ana aeservea, tnere is very 
little danger of overdoing it. 

2. Adolescents need tc feel tnat they are trusted, that 
people, especially parents, believe in them. And they 
tend to live up to tne expectations people have for them, 
if the expectations are realistic, 

3. Adolescents need to kiaow tne limits, reasonable restric- 
tions, and requirements. But tney also like to feel that 
these rules and regulations are tnings anout which they 
themselves have had some say, 

4. Adolescents need help in solving tneir pronlems. But help 
does not mean providing ready-made solutions. Tney can be 
encourag.pd to Iook. cs- e fully at tne pros and cons of any 
course of action and to arrive at a decision on important 
matters only after caretui thougnt, 

5. Adolescents neea to feel that some of the things they are 
doing are important. 

This parental responsibility is made up of two functions. One is the 
affectional function ana tne oto.er is the discipline function. They 
complement each other, bove is imp or taut but love is not enough; there 
must also be discipline, Discipxiac as a pran training is important, 
but discipline is not enougn eltner ; tnere must be love. 

Children must have air tc food to eat to stay alive. And 

they must have an atmospnere of affetcion, acceptance, and understanding 
for healthy development. Children mu be vast as malnourished emotionally 
as physically. An emotional ucficinnc/ can have far-reaching effects. 
Another whole book cou„a :>e filled v-rlr. h descriptions of the variety of 
quirks, distortions, and neurctic tonaencles tnat can result from 
living in a poor home environment. 



Parental Behavior Code 



Toledo, Ohio (AP) ~ In the field of instructing parents on how to 
bring up children, tnere is advice from experts in the field - 
children themselves. 

Being compiled here is a "Code of Behavior" for parents. The code 
grows out of suggestions from four sixth-grade classes - two each 
from Beverly and Marshall schools here. 

The 11 and 12-year-old experts were asked to draw up some guide lines 
for parents to follow in handling their offspring. 

The group produced hundreds of suggestions but many had underlying 
common grounds. Subjects most often mentioned were bedtime, methods 
of punishment, fair treatment of all children in a family, and, of 
course, the modern child's favorite toy - television. 

Among the don* ts for parents were: 

Don't pay attention to only one cnild. 

Don't baby tnem. 

Don't let tnem tell you what to do. 

Don't let the child feel lonely. 

Don't spoil them. 

Dcn't blame everything on the older children. 

Don't always make them take a younger brother or sister 
along everywhere they go. 

Don't punish all the cnildren for something only one has done. 
Don't make one child clean up after another. 

On the positive side, the children suggested: 

Spank them when needed. 

Try to understand them. 

Help them with their homework but don't do it for them. 

Teach children to treat other children with respect. 

Listen to the children's side of things. 

Be mpre fair about letting them watch television. 

Treat children in the family according to age and send them 
to bed according to age. 

Find out what happened before blaming a child. 

Let the children earn an allowance. 

Practice what you preach. 

Some of the children voiced specific complaints about parents, 

/ And one child put nis suggested rule for parental behavior 

>' simply and clearly: "Don't be sucn a grouch," 

Source: Virginia £. Twitty 

Extension Home Ec Specialist 
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Little children learn slowly and forget quickly. It takes much time 
and patience to teach them what to do. They must be told over and over 
again j then shown; & then told again. — (Hurlock) 

Discipline does involve punishment, but especially in the case of young 
children, punishment is not all there is to discipline. Before punish- 
ment is administered, there should be definite and conclusive evidence 
that the child’s misbehavior is intentional. It is very unfair to 
punish for ignorance, especially when a young child nas no way of knowing 
that his behavior is wrong unless he has learned that it is wrong. 

Hurlock 



Unsatisfactory Forms of Punishment 

1. Spanking - The severity of the spanking is rarely determined by the 

degree of misbehavior but rather by the way the adult happens to 
feel at the time - tired, irritable, etc. Spanking puts too much 
emphasis on the child, rather than the act. 

2. Other corporal punishments such as slapping, whipping with some objects. 

3. Scolding & nagging — may make child feel inferior 6 resentful. 

4. Locking Up — No relationship between cnild’s misbehavior 6 form of 

punishment. 

5. Sending to Bed; no relationship and causes child to resist going to 

bed. 

Satisfactory Forms of Punishment 

1. Making amends - child learns he will have to do something to 

compensate for his original act. 

2. Isolation - child is deprived of pleasure of social content until 

he is willing to apologize 6 promise better behavior in the future. 

3. Depriving the child of something. 

(Hurlock) 



Misbehavior Has Causes. These may be: 



Fatigue 

Boredom 

No yard to play in 

Over-excitement 

Hungry 

Common Characteristics (growing pains) 

Misunderst anding 

Frustration 

Immaturity of child 

Family relationships 

Nobody to play with 

Spoiled 

Over-indulged 

No limitation or not know them 



Some suggestions when using punishment are: 

-—It should be done immediately after tne offense. 

—“The child needs to see tne connection between the 
punishment and the offense, 

Try not to make tne child feel unloved, 

---If the child is put in a room alone for punishment, he may 
dwell on his faults and misdemeanors. 

—Approve 6 praise desirable actions. 

—Do not label the child as bad because of the act. 

Children need freedom with definite boundaries, A young child does 
not have the experiences or knowledge to choose completely when and 
what he will eat. He will become confused if he has absolute freedom 
in a play situation. But he will oecome increasingly responsible and 
controlled if he is given choices, if his desires are considered and 
compromises reached. 

Interrupting the child when he is doing something may cause him to feel 
less inclined to finish what he starts, A cnild should usually be 
allowed to continue at his play long enougn to carry out his ideas. 

To have real freedom, there needs to be limitations. For example; 

The child should not be allowed to hurt the baby — but — he should 
be allowed to play with dolls as he wisnes. 

The child should not be allowed to throw paint--but--he should 
be given large sheets of paper to paint on. 

Some reasons children refuse to eat are; 

1, They imitate other children who do not eat. 

2. The standards at the table are too high; parents demand 
grown-up behavior, 

3. Physical defects bother eat ing-( colds , stuffed up noses, etc, 

4. Over-solicitous parents dote on every bite the child takes. 

5, The child is upset emotionally. 

6, The child doesn't like the food. 

Children have a reason for doing what they do. 

Using fear in punishment is a very shaky basis for discipline. 

Positive discipline limits the child's freedom in certain ways, but 
at the same time, it equips him with knowledge and skills tnat increase 
his freedom in other ways. 

The constructive aims of discipline are; 

1, To provide the child with opportunities for expressing 
themselves in acceptable ways. 

2, To protect the child from physical harm. 



3 . 



To protect the child from his own impulses. 



4, To keep the child from infringing on the rights of others. 

In setting standards the child needs to know clearly what adults expect 
of him. 

In guiding the young child’s behavior* adults should avoid the temptation 
to set up a complex, burdensome body of rules. Too many rules can make 
life difficult for the grownup as well as the child. Children may deliberately 
rebel if too many rules are set on them. 

Letting a child know the reasons behind rules sometimes helps him to see 
that rules are not made merely to keep him in ^heck or to make life miserable 
for him. However, it is unrealistic to suppose that explanations will 
necessarily make the child more respectful of the rules. A child who is 
younger than five years should not be expected to control himself just 
because he has heard the reasons for a rule. Even children who are capable 
of understanding the reasons behind rules will not necessarily always 
follow the path of reason. 

The best way to deal with disciplinary problems is to prevent them. 

Encourage imitation of adults if tne adults set good examples. 

Standards should not be too high for children, and neither should children 
be over-protected. 

Children need definite freedom within definite boundaries. 

Consistency in standard should be followed, but consistency does not mean 
rigidity. If the general approach in matters of discipline is consistent, 
a little flexibility is not only permissible, it is essential. 

Isolating the child from the source of disturbance can help both the 
child and adult regain some self-control. 
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Deprivation of some possession is best when it is closely related to the 
child’s offense. 

Spanking older children is usually unadvisable as a form of punishment 
because it may injure his sense of self-esteem. 

Physical punishment is resorted to when discipline breaks down. 

Some children seem to need constant reassurance that they hold their 
parents’ love, in deed as well as in word. 

Discipline Suggestions 

Use positive rather than negative suggestions or statements: (Close the 

door gently - not ’’Don’t slam the door”.) 
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Use encouraging rather than discouraging statements: (’’You can do it.” 
not ”Is it too hard?”) 

Use specific rather than general statements: (to a 3 year old, ”Put 

your socks on - Now put on your shoes,", not "Put on your clothes.") 

Use pleasant requests rather than scoldings: ("Please pick up your 

materials," not "Get those things picked up,") 

Be consistent in requests: (Structure bounds and let them in on these 

bounds allowing no exceptions until bounds are ready to be expanded, ) 

Use substitute suggestions rather than negative commands: ("Use that 

pencil from the drawer over there" not "Don't do that") 

Use unhurried directions rather than hurried commands: ("You can do it 

quicklyy" not "Hurry up! Hurry up!") 

Give a child a choice of activities: ("Would you like to paint or read 

now?" not "Read now,") 

Keep verbalism to a minimum (Keep the voice down, and expect calm not 
calamity, ) 

Use manual guidance to aid verbal suggestions with tne young: (take by 
the hand - "Would you like to sit down here?" not "Sit down!") 

Avoid issues with children: (Discuss misconduct in private,) 

Avoid making threats: (If they are not followed through, undesirable 

behavior is reinforced. If you must carry out threats, everyone is hurt.) 

Isolate hyperactive children when necessary: (Not as a punishment, but 

to decrease stimulation. Help the child to understand why,) 

Stimulate the shy and withdrawn children: (Make opportunity for successes 

with generous sincere priase and encouragement when successes come,) 

Johnson, M, W, , "What We Say and Why We Say It", 
Childhood Education: 14, (April 1938, 

pp. 359-62) 



If a child lives with 



He learns 






1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13 « 

14. 

15. 



Criticism - “‘to condemn 

Hostility - - ■‘to fight 

Fear ------------ -to be apprehensive 

Pity ------------ -to be sorry for himself 

Jealousy to feel resentment and/or suspicion 

Encouragement to be confident 

Tolerance ---------- -to be patient 

Praise to be appreciative 

AcceptcUice - -- -- -- -- -to love 

Approval to like himself 

Recognition --------- -to have a goal 

Fairness — "hat justice is 

Honesty what truth is 

Security ------ — ---to have faith in himself 

Friendliness — that the world is a nice place to live in 

— Dorothy Law 
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Learnin:: Experiences 



Knowledge ; 

Using your readings as a guide, list tne possioie reasons a child may 
have for misbehaving. Ask parents to give you as many reasons as 
they can think of for misbehavior. 

List the actions of cnildren that you classify as misbehavior. 

List the actions parents classify as misbenavior, (Ask them). 

List the actions children classify as misbenavior, (Ask them, ) 

List the actions the "books” classify as misbehavior. Compare your lists. 
What does this tell you? Write a paper anout your comparisons. 

Misbehavior 



i Think 


Parents 


Cnitaren 


Books TSpecialist) 



























Working in groups make up a list of "techniques" to use in disciplin- 
ing the child, (Refer to reference materials, ) 

View the following fiim(s) and maKe notes of tne tecnnique portrayed 
in disciplining the children; 

Helping the Child to Accept the Do’s 
" " " " " " Don’ts 

Study reference materials in order to answer the following questions; 
--What is discipline? 

What is the difference between discipline & punisnment? 

Why is it necessary to discipline a cnild? 

---What are some desirable forms of punishment? 

Does the age of the child have anything to do with discipline? 

Explain, 

---Why do children need limitations? 

etc. 

Make a list of punishments you nave observed parents and others use 
on young children. Put into categories, (See background information,) 
Which type seems to be used tne most? Why? What do the specialists in 
child development say about this type? 

Note the children's reactions in the above observation. How many were 
favorable? unfavorable? How does your information compare witn tne 
information in the references? 

Report to the class situations that you have observed where cnildren 
were praised or rewarded in some small way for good behavior, Wnat was 
the reaction of the child? Compare tnese reactions with the reactions of 
the children who were punished in otner situat^cns. 



Application; 



Arrange to question a child right after he is punished in some way* 
From his answers | indicate tne attitude he nas toward the kind of 
punishment he was given. You could write up your project in tne 
following way; 



Age of child: 

What he did.: Wny he was punished; 

Type of punishment : 

Attitudes child feit as result of punisnment. 

Compare your findings with the reference material on punishments. 

From your readings | make up a list of suggestions for helping a child 
to behave or to learn self "discipline. 



Comprehension ; 

Observe cases of a child's misbenavior. Give possible reasons for the 
so-called misbehavior. Does trying to determine tne cause of the 
undesirable behavior make a difference in your feelings toward the 
child? How? 

Make up "quiz" of 10 true-false statements about discipline using ^ 
references in class. (Be sure you have a key, answers to your quiz). 
Exchange papers and take the "quiz". Correct the "quiz" that you made 
up and hand back to the student. When you receive your corrected copy, 
check your incorrect answers by looking up tne information* 

Analysis ; 

Divide your class into three groups. One group conduct a survey in 
their neighborhoods to determine how parents feel about spanking. 

Another group conduct a survey among fellow students to determine how 
they feel about spanking. The third group conduct a survey among 
younger children to find out what they think about spanking. ^ Bring 
results in understandable form to class and compare the findings to 
see the difference in attitude regarding spanking before and after 
becoming parents. What are the implications of these surveys to you 
as a possible future parent? 

Recall a situation when you were punished as a child. What effect 
have upon you? How did you feel about it then anc now? How 
does this self-examination help you to understand children better? 

Write a paper on "The Kind of Discipline that seemed to nelp me the 
most when I was a young cnild" and "The kind of Discipline that seems to 

help me most now." 

Snythesis ; 

Divide into groups of 3 or 4 and make up a cnart that offers suggestions 
for "handling" children, (See next page for chart form.) 
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*Idea from Duvall, Family Living, pp. 324-27 



Evaluation: 



Act out in class scenes from "Living & Learning with Children" 

(See Appendix E) that show examples of discipline. Working in groups, 
evaluate the way the parents handled their children, keeping in mind 
the principles of discipline you have been studying and discussing. 
Back up your judgment. Report to the class. 

Have a small group role-play a situation showing the misbehavior of 
a child in the presence of an adult. In a circle discussion (see 
Appendix D) evaluate^ according to principles of discipline, how the 
situation was handled. 

Write 10 positive statements to use with children tnat would be 
helpful in obtaining their cooperation. Evaluate these statements 
in your groups— change the wording if you think the statement needs 
it. 
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Generalization VII: A mature adult copes with his environment, shows a^ 

~ certain unity of personality, and is able to perceive 

and accept the world and himself realistically. I^^io 

Sub-Generalization A: Understanding your children is a key to under- 

" standing the behavior of all people. 



Desired Outcomes ; 

1. Recognizes that understanding children helps one to better under- 
stand himself. 

2. Develops better understanding of self by studying and observing 
children. 

3. Realizes the role developmental tasks play in one’s growth. 
References : 

Brisbane, The Developing Child , pp.12-25. 

Duvall, Family Living, pp. 302-210, 295. 

Hymes, The Child Under Six, pp.7-9. 

Menninger, All About You . 

Shue, Learning About Children , p.9. 

Smart and Smart, Living and Learning With Children . Unit 4. 

Wallace and HcCullar, Building Your Home Life , p.369. 

Background Information : 

Studying young children can also be an excellent way to understand all 
human behavior. Teachers of elemementary school children and high— 
schoolers, parents of older children, all who work with people (even 
those who work with adults) benefit by understanding the beginnings of 
development . 

Young children are not monsters or fiends or little devils who have 
taken human form. Children under six are people. They have the same 
feelings the rest of us have. Their brains are working, just as our 
brains work. Their life is lifted up or depressed, just as we all have 
our ups and downs. The general principles that govern their growing 
are the same general principles that govern all growing. 

Young children, however, offer us one very unique advantage as sub- 
jects for study: They hido nothing! They are not smart enough yet to 

put on disquises. Their behavior is all out in the open. If they have 
an idea, they say it. If they have an inclination to do something, 
they do it. When they feel an emotion, they express it. Children un- 
der six give us human behavior on a silver platter, sometimes an over- 
whelming dose of it. 

Humans cover up as the years go by. We use our expanding language to 
mask our feelings. We become polite, discreet and full of devices and 
detours and double-talk. But not young children! They think primarily 
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of pleasing themselves; they have not yet learned all the arts of 
pleasing others. They do not put on a show. By studying how they 
grow and how they act> we can understand children at later ages 
better. We can understand ourselves better, and other adults too. 

There is an especially close tie between early childhood and adoles- 
cence. The early childhood years are often called "the first ado- 
lescence," Adolescence is often called "the second early childhood," 
In the under-six years the child is first finding himself. This 
identical concern, broadly speaking, is what adolescence is all 
about. The youngster who scored a hit in his first turn at bat can 
come up again in adolescence more sure of himself, more confident. 

The adolescent who struck out the first time is more apt to swing 
harder, to swing more wildly when he comes up the second time. His 
teen years look to him like his last chance to score. 

The bond between early childhood and adolescence is especially close 
but early childhood is a part of later childhood. Early childhood 
is a part of adulthood and a part of old age. This should be no 
surprise. Each of us was once a child and we carry that childhood 
with us. When you know what a good childhood is-the satisfactions 
a young child must get out of life to get off to a sound start-you 
are in a better position to understand an individual’s behavior in 
the later years. When you know what hurts young children, you can 
better appreciate the scars carried by some of us into adult life, 

— Hymes 

Research by psychologists have shown that the early years of human 
beings are extremely important in determining their lifelong patterns 
of behaviour, feelings, and attitudes. Observation of young children 
allows one to see personality in the making, 

— Shuey 

As you learn more about how children grow and develop, you will see 
more clearly how you came to be the way you are. Sometimes you will 
have the feeling that you are seeing a movie flashback of your own 
story. You will probably say to yourself, "I was that age once. I 
did that. Right then I was growing into the person I am now," 

— Wallace, McCullar 

As you see how children grow up, you often see yourself in them. As 
you learn about what makes you the way you are, you are often able 
to mature and to improve in your ways of thinking and feeling and 
acting, V 

As you learn about children, you learn about yourself and others, 
your past as a child, and something of your future as an adult, 

— Brisbane 
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Many forces have contributed to your individuality* In addition 
to inheriting a particular set of genes from millions of possi- 
bilities, you were born into a unique family group where you were 
rewarded for good behavior, punished for bad, where you were an 
only child or shared your parents with brothers and sisters* 

— Brisbane 

Why talk about adolescents in a book about children? Because in 
human development, everything is related to the past and to the 
future. What happens to you today and tomorrow will continue to 
influence your personality. 



— Brisbane 

Corey, Stephen M. ’’The Developmental Tasks of Youth,'* in The 

American High School; Its Responsibility and 
Opportunity (Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society, Hollis L, Caswell, editor; New York; 

Harper and Brothers, 1946), 

Early Childhood: 

1. To handle, chew, swallow, and like solid foods 

2. To get himself from one place to another; eventually by walking 

3. To understand the general JLdea of verbal symbolism and eventually 
to use it and respond to it intelligently 

4. To control the elimination of body wastes so as not to violate 
numerous amenities 

5. To behave modestly sexually 

6. To behave in consistency with certain fundamental concepts of the 
physical world 

7. To make simple judgments regarding right and wrong 

8. To behave appropriately in his relationships with brothers and 
sisters, parents and relatives 

Later Childhood: 

1. To care for his person in the sense that he can dress himself and 
keep himself reasonably clean 

2. To use his body as an instrument of his will; that is, to co- 
ordinate his movements so that his behavior becomes more effective 

3. To assume a sex role appropriate to little boys or girls 

4. To get along reasonably well with his age mates 

5. To use the fundamental intellectual skills that are necessary for 
everyday life, such as reading, writing, and computing 

6. To develop a sharper sense of right and wrong and the ability to 
behave consistently with some acceptable scale of values, 

7. To behave consistently with certain conventional attitudes toward 
social groups and institutions such as race, religion, school, 
and the family 

8. To inhibit, to some degree at least, his emotional impulses 

Adolescence: 

1, Coming to terms with their own bodies 

2, Learning new relationships to their age mates 

3, Achieving independence from their parents 

4, Achieving adult social and economic status 

5, Acquiring self-confidence and a system of values 
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Learning Experiences 



Knowledge ; 

After studying references etc., write in your own words a workable 
definition of developmental tasks. Each class member tell and show 
the class his definition. Which ones do you think are the most clear 
and adequate? 

Invite a guest speaker (psychologist, nursery school worker, coun- 
selor, or your teacher, etc.) to talk to you on the topic, "Under- 
standing young children is a key to understanding the behavior of 
all people." 

Comprehension ; 

Make your own personal list of developmental tasks you feel you need 
to accomplish. Compare it with another list of developmental tasks 
you had to accomplish when you were a young child. 

Talk over some of your early childhood memories with some under- 
standing adult in an effort to see how these early experiences 
influenced the way you are now. 

Application ; 

View the film(s) Act Your Age and/or Age of Turmoil. What character- 
istics are portrayed that you have observed among teenagers? Which 
ones have you observed among younger children? Write a paragraph about 
the characteristics portrayed in the film that you see in yourself. 

Observe a young child who seems to be working on developmental tasks. 
Compare your own developmental tasks with what you observe relating 
to the child *s tasks. What resemblance do you see between the twc 
sets of developmental tasks? 

Analysis ; 

Observe a child and an adult together in some kind of action. What 
was the child *s reaction and why? Then observe a teenager and an 
adult together in some kind of action. What was the teenager's 
reaction and why? Compare the two. What does this tell you about 
yourself? 

Watch yoiarself for three days. Write down everything that made you 
angry and what you did about it. How many times were you grown-up 
and how many times were you childish? (We are all childish at times.) 
What did you do as a child when you were angry? What does this 
assignment tell you about yourself? 

Synthesis; 



Do a piece of research "on your own." Look back on your own childhood 
and write down what you remember of the injustices you experienced in 
the course of your growing up; the joy and delights and pleasures that 
still stand out; the times you were "bad" and did things you knew your 
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